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FORB\TORD 



, 



The Council for Distributive Teacher Education was^ 
organized in I96I, Hembership in the organization consists 
of teacher educators and other distributive education per- 
sonnel with an interest in advancing distributive teacher 
education* The primary interests of the Council are re- 
search and publication* 



This bulletin contains the famous DurC'ioody Papers 9 
a report of the First National Training Conference for 
Distributive Education called by the U#S* Office of Bduca 
tion* The conference was held at William Hood DunC'J’oody 
Industrial Institute, mnneapolis, Minnesota, from August 
14 to 25, 1939 * The report covers tlie organization and 
development of distributive education, teacher training, 
instructional materials, and methods* 

The report is interesting and valuable not only from 
the standpoint of its breath and depth but from the stand- J 

point of the vision of the conferees as proved by later 
developments in the growth of distributive education through- 
out the nation* 

The bulletin was reproduced by Dr* Harland E. Samson, 

Associate Professor of Distributive Education, University of 
Wisconsin* It was published through the courte^ of the ^ ■ 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction, School of Education, ■ 

University of ' lisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin* Requests for 
copies should be addressed to Dr* Samson* 




Reno S* Knouse 

Charter President, Council for 
Distributive Teacher Education 
State Teacher Educator for Distri- 



butive Education 
School of Business 
State University of New York 
at Albany 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON 

ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



Tiie Committee on Organization and Development 
consisted of the followings Robert B. Deny, Assistant 
Supervisor of Distributive Education^ University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota; Donald H. Bowles, Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Hall of Records, Newark, New 
Jersey; Harold M. Haas, Research Specialist in Distribu- 
tive Education, Indiana University, ELoomington, Indiana; 
Mabel Hartje, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, North 
Dakota; GlacJys Petersen, Badger, Iowa; Leoiuird S. Ralph, 
State Coordinator, Distributive Education, Extension 
Division, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Hany 
C. Schmidt, Minneapolis; Gordon 0. Voss, 333 State Office 
Buildicg, St« Paul, Mnnesota; Hughes M. Blowers, Chairman, 
Regional Supervisor, Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 115 Haviland Hall, Berkely, California. 



I. FOREMOHD 



Members of this Committee held their first 
meeting Monday afternoon, August 14. A plan of organiz- 
ing and presenting to the Conference the material to bo 
covered in this assignment was outlined in this meeting. 

In accordance with the plan adopted ty the Conference, 
the Committee on Organization and Development" was al- 
lotted the mornings of ttie 15th, 17th, 21st, 23rd and 25th 
to report to the general Conference group: The Committee, 

first marking out the areas which it planned to cover, 
decided to follow the conference procedure before the 
general group, presenting a series of problems and work- 
ing toward the solution of them on a conference basis. 

In approaching the problem of organizing and 
developing Dletributive Education, the Committee recognized 
the interdependence of production and distributio n as th^ 
Work together to serve society. It anphasiz^ the need 
for greater efficiency in operating the machinery of dis- 
tribution as indii^ensable to the economic welfare of the 
nation. 



way of illustration, it was pointed out that 
there is no greater waste of raw material, money, and 
labor than to convert materials into products that do not 
move into the hands of consumers. That to use ste^ in 
the manufacture of products that do not meet consume 


















R)RB^OHD - continued 

acceptance is to waste the steel* There nay be one or 
a number of reasons why the product does not move. It 
may be unsuited to the market to which it is offered* 

The price may n^t be acceptable to that market 5 it may 
be excessive because of high manufacturing costs or be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the distributive methods 
used. But, for an enterprise in production to be econo- 
mically successibl, there must be a supporting and com- 
plementary distributive function adequately performed* 

Distribution is a very inportant part of 
enterprise* More goods are being produced today than can 
be sold at a profit* On every hand we hear that “there 
^s no lo^er a problem of productionj the big problem to- 
day is distribution. “ Business men, manufacturers, and 
farmers are studying the problems of distribution to find 
an answer to the question; “Hew can we increase the effi- 
ciency of distribution?” 

In view of the far-reaching significance of the 
inter-raLationship of these functions to society as a 
whole, and in view of the waste and inefficiency in dis- 
tribution, the Committee stressed the impcnrfcance of giv- 
ing wider publicity to the purposes and objectives of Dis- 
tributive Education* In presenting a plan of action for 
the considwation of this Conference, it recommended that 
the following st^s be taken: 

Elrst . that a clear Statement of Objectives be 
drawn up and adopted* 

Second, that careful consideration be given 
throughout each session of this Conference to the devel- 
opment of a sound program of training that will sell it- 
self on merit* 

that the problem of developing the new 
program be looked upon as a raercshandising problem to be 
approacdied in three steps; 

a* Identifying our “maricet ; 

The various groups who must be ‘ 
“sold” on the value of this program, 
if any promotion is to be successful* 
(See Section IV.) 
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b. B uilding the sales pla ns 

Exactly what is it we are selling? 

As a line of merchandise is "biilt“ to 
a certain desirable standard, so this 
program should be built and shaped to 
meet the needs of our market. 

(See Section m. ) 

c. Developing a selling technique ; 

Developing techniques of selling 
our product hy enqshasizing those points 
which have an appreciation value for 
our customers." Thus, it will be 
seen that, on this assignment, the 
Committee is primarily interested in 
developing sound techniques of hand- 
ling promotional problems rather than 
in ''furnishing answersi'*'^ 

ZPBSSi* that a list of typical objections be 
drawn up and a sound technique of ‘‘answering objections'^ 
be developed. 

P^fJUi, that, for the further development of the 
program, a ’sample of list of unique and unusual classes'* 
be developed to indicate new— perhaps hitherto neglected-- 
"fields where traiiiing needs exist. 

GROUP DISCUSSION ^JITH THE ENURE 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATEON SECTION 

H. SIATMENT OF OBJECTIVES s 

Chairmani ’FoUoiJing in order the five steps 
outlined in our preliminary meeting, the Committee has 
drawn up a Statement of Objectives which is now submitted 
to the Conference for consideration. To illustrate the 
significance of this first step, our plan of approach to 
this problon of organization and development might be com- 
pared to the course folloiired hy an experienced merchant 
in organizing a new business. Before buying a stock of 
merchandise, before planning store arrangement or even 
selecting a location, he will formulate policies to 
govern him in building his business. He tJill decide what 
class of trade to solicit 5 what buying motives to eampha- 
size in his advertising and display; what services he will 
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offer; whether he will conduct a cash or credit business, 
etc. 

”A consideration of sound objectives is of 
fundamental importance to us. The objectives that we 
adopt will have an important influence on the growth 
and the de'irelopment of our program. We are drawing up 
a set of KLue-prints and we should be sure that it con« 
tains the essential elements before starting out to sell 
the product itself.” 

The Statement of Objectives, prepared ty the 
Committee, was submitted to the Conference, section by 
section. The remainder of the morning was given over to 
a thorough and detailed discussion of each section; 

The following Statement of Objectives was finally 
adopted by the Conferences - (p. 5) 






A SlATaiENT OF OBJECTIVES: 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC AIMS OF THE 
PROGRAM OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



To train Tor high standards in the distribution of 
goods and services ty Improving merchandising and 
seOLling practices, in terns of— 



a 



Benefits to buying public, 
b* Opportunities for the employee, and 
c# Sound, profitable operations for employers* 



To develop, among enployers, employees, and con- 
sumers, a wider appreciation of the value of trained 
personnel. 



To train for a wider appreciation and understand- 
ing of the basic processes of distribution in our 
national econony* 



To develop a well-rounded program which recognizes 
the conparable value of — 



a. 



E}cbension training to increase the effi- 
ciency of those now employed* 



b; Cooperative part-time training to provide 
for replacement needs as required annually 
for the distributive occupations* 



To train for increased efficiency in distribution 
with particular reference to the merchandising and 
managing problems of the small merchant* 



To train for a better understanding of the mutual 
problems of employer and employee through a study of 
personnel and nanagement problems* 



To develop a closer tie between the school and the 
business community* 



^ 5 ^ 
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8. To deserve xhe confidence of business in accepting 
distributive education as an integral part of the 
business coinniunitya 



GROUP DISCUSSION VJITH THE ENURE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATICN SECTION 

III. BUILDING THE SAI.SS PLANS 

Chairman; ”The "product* which is being ma]>- 
keted in this program of distributive education can be 
analyzed and described as a tangible product or a piece 
of merchandise. However 5 it should be en^jhasized that 
the Committee has no thought of a cut and dried, storeo- 
typed program of training. This progrcim, to have voca- 
tional value, must be shaped to the needs of each group. 
The ideal program is "tailor-made*— built to specifica- 
tions after the needs have been analyzedn iilexibility 
is one of its out-sts,ndi3ig characteristics^ Another is 
its availibility to all who are engaged in distributive 
occupations. ]ji the over-all ‘view, there are a number 
of distinctive features which charactei'ize the program^ 

The task of the coordinator is similar to a sales pre- 
sentation. At its best it is a clear, enthusiastic expo- 
sition of the benefits which the program offers | and, to 
be most effective, these benefits must be stated in. terms 
of the * buyer® s* interests. 

®*ln Indiam^ ar. a confer cnca <»;? the vt>:Gordlna»* 
tors, a promotional plan was workevd out, the details of 
which have been embodied in the Indiana Coordinator* s 
’Handbook on Promotion of Distributive Education* (Bulle- 
tin No. 5 , Distributive Biucation Series). This ’Indiana 
Plan* is the result of the group thinking and "the pooling 
of experience of these coordinators, and pro'vided an 
exc^lent basis or startj.ng point for the Committee. 

Harold M. Haas, of Indiana, who is a member 
of our Comririlttee, will present this plan to the Confer- 
ence this morning.-’ 

TOlT THE SALESMAN lyiOST KNGT 
A. THE PRODUCT 



Exactly what are x^e selling? At the confer- 
ence of coordinators held at Indiana University, July, 
1939 » the following steps were listed as the \;xilitics 
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Building the Sales Plan - continued 

or wani>sati8fying characteristics of vocational trains* 
ing in Distxlhntion for snployers and anplogrees: 

For the Ehployee: 

1; Opportunity for salf-inprovement* 

2; Happiness and contentment* 

3* Job seourily because of increased skill and 
knowledgei 

4* Increased prestige in organization: 
a* Hanapement 
bi FflllOlMToricers 

5m Satisfaction jC^rom knowing more about the job; 

6; Pleasure from the society of group members; 

7; Pleaiure from bringing increased satisfaction 
to our customers; 

3* Increased earning poweiv-chances for increased 

payi 

9« Greater pleasure in his vozk; 

10; Preparation for salesmanship as a profession. 



For the Bnrployer: 

As a result of attendance ty his employees: 

1; A contented organization— Better understanding 
a; Bproved work (morale) 
b; Better cooperation 
l; VAth management 

2. With feUowr-woikers 

3. Trade 

2; Ability to do a better job of merchandising 
a; Increases inportance in community 

b. Grater success in competition 

c. rio^'e-ascd profits 
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Building the Sr^es Plan - continued 
VJhat the Salesman Must Know - continued 
3% Ability to hold trade at home. 

4, Lower labor turnover. ^ 

5m Small store has sales training comparable to big 
store. 

6. Decreased selling costs 

a. Less exchanges, complaints, etc. 

7. Broader viewpoint among employees. 

8. More knowledge of mBrchaxxilse on the part of the 
employees. 

a. Necessary to keep pace with increased acti- 
vities of Consumer movement, e.g.. Consumer 
Uxdon. 

9. Increased merchandise turnover. 

10. A reserve of trained extras. 

11. Improved selling technique 

a. Principles of salesmanship have been def«» 
initely formulated. 

12. Advisory service. 

13* Obtaining return for taxes paid. 

As a result of personal participation in management meet- 
ings: 

1. Opportunity for increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of successfVzl merchandising practices* 

2. Business success because of krowing the <Vhat^* 
and ^’how^’ of store operation* 

3. Increased prestige in own organization* 

A'. Increased interest in and value from local mer- 
chants* organization. 

5m Good will toward store from the buying public 
as a result of efforts to inprove its service 
to them. 
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Building the Sales Plan - continued 

What the Salesman Mhst Know - continued 

6* Pleasure from the sociability of the meetings* 

7* Satisfaction of knowing the wKv back of the var- 
ious accepted merchandising practices* 

8* Training and e£xperience in conducting a group 
meeting* 

B* THE PHOSPECT: 

Although there are thousands of people engaged 
in Distribution to whom coordinators must talk, either as 
individuals or in groups, experience has shown that most 
of these people can be represented hy a relatively small 
number of types* At the conference at Indiana University 
word pictures or descriptions of types of enployers arid 
employees commonly met in the field were worked out* 

The advantage of such a classification is that a coordi- 
nator can prepare in advance a standard approach or pre- 
sentation, and also methods of meeting the objections 
which most commonly are raised* 

Mr* Haas: - *¥e do not have time to discuss this topic 
further this morning* Our Coordinator’s 
Handbook discusses seven ’employee types’ 
and four ’employer types’* It should be 
emphasized that a considerable amount of 
thought, study and planning must precede 
every interview if the selling effort is 
to be effective*” 

C. NBCESSARI CONVICHOHS: 

I'Jhat convictions must the prospect have before 
he will become a participant in this program of voca- 
tional training? The employee must be convinced: 

1* That this training will be of value to him 
personallyg 

2. That the time given to the work is an in- 
vestment on which there is a better than 
5 O -.50 chance that he will get a return in 
form of more money in his pay envelopei 
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Bulldl]:ig the Sales Plan - oontlnaed 
VAiat the SilesBan Mast Khoir • oontlmed 

3. lhat he viU gain prestige with his eBg>loy- 
ers and his associates; 

4; That ho will enjogr the mental stimulus of 
the (^ss meetings and the social contacts 
with his fellow-workers; 

5; That real opportunities exist in his line 
of work. 

Before he will encoiumge his employees to attend 
the meetings 9 the enployer must be convinced: 

i; That one of the most important assets in his 
business is a trained organization; 

2. !lhat regardless of eoqperience or previous 
txaining9 the work of his employees will be 
improved through this program of Distritu- 
tive Education; 

3* ihat attendance at the meetings and parti- 
cipation in discussions on the part of his 
employees will be of aid to him in solving 
his problems of personnel administration; 
andt 

4* lhat improved selling effort in his store 
will decrease his selling costy increase 
his sales volume and result in a more pro- 
fitable operation* 

Before he will attend conferences dealing with 
problems of store operation9 the employer must be con* 
vinced: 

l; That he has some problems on which he needs 
some assistancet 

2; That the tg^e of meetings outlined will 

'woik out* as eoplained ty the coordinator9 

3; That the leader^p of the meeting will be 
of such caliber that the discussion will be 
praoftioal and interesting 9 
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Building the Sales Plan - continued 
What the Salesman Must Know - continued 

A ‘4 Tliat he I'd!! get as much or more than he 
gives in teims of sucoessfVil ideas on store 
practice, 

5* That the meetings will not interfere unduly 
with his business or personal life, 

6, That attendance is necessaiy if he is to 
maintain iiie strength of his conqpetitiv© 
position, 

7m That this is not a "scheme” of someone to 
obtain personal benefa.ts, but is definitely 
a part of the system of public education. 

Do BEHAVIOR PATTERJISs 

In most cases people will not buy goods or make 
sacrifi,c9s of time and effort, ffich as are required in 
this program, on the basis of con'^Tictions alone. They 
must bo stimulated by appeals to those traits of human 
nature which are present in all persons and which will 
be referred to here as behavj.or pattems. 

The tens, ”behav3.or pattern," as used here is de- 
fined as a characteristic of huirjan nature which causes 
noimal persons to react in a prediccable manner to var- 
ious situations. 

That trait or behavior patternwhlch is most 
universally present is the desire to bo important — the 
desire for dominance. John Dewey has called it "the 
strongest urge of human nature.” ^Jhen analyzed, almost 
all behavior patterns, and particularly those to which the 
most effective selling appeals can be made, ^lill be found to 
bo directly related to this human characteristic. 

Most people enjoy a position of leadership in 
some form or other. Also nearly eveiy person feels respect 
and admiration for some other person who is working in the 
same field or irho has an enviable record of accomplish- 
ments and achie;’'emonts. This results in efforts to imi- 
tate or follow the person who is admired; Again, the 
normal person wants the approval of his friends and asso- 
ciates. Also, there is the behavior pattern of rivaliy 
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Building the Sales Plan - contlmed 

the Salesman Must Know - contlmed 

or conpetltlons which is shaply the clash of two person-* 
alities who are both striving for the same leadership 
position; Finally, there are the behavior patterns based 
on the sex Instinct, and parental love; Ihe following 
names have been given to these almost uzdversal human 
traits: 



1; Leadership (Desire to be important) 

2; Followership (Lnitation or emulation) 

3* F^endship (Social approval) 
a; Individual 
b; Group 

4; Hivalzy (Cooqpetition) 

5* Sex (Attraction of opposite sex, sodabllily) 

6; Parent (Parental love, protection of others) 

!Zhe behavior i>attems just listed refer to those 
mental states which cause human beings to react to sit- 
uations which concern other human beings in a manner that 
is more or less predictable; itiere is another group of 
behavior patterns that have to do with objects, such as 
curiosity, eating, hunting or food-getting, acquisition 
or collecting, and manipulation or handling; So far as 
this program of training is concerned, tds group is use- 
ful at times, Init is less important t^n the first group; 

M!r; Haas: ^’To illustrate the plan we have been discus- 

sing, let me give you a *core sales talk* pre- 
pared for the coordinator to present to a store 
employee:” 



Coordinator: . ”HAve you ever wondered why we have schools 
for doctors, lawyers, and engineers, and trade 
schools for carpenters and mechanics, and insti- 
tutes and short courses for farmers, and yet 
have never offered you people in the stores 
axy opportunities to learn more about your job?” 

Etnployee: never thought much about it.” 
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Billdlsg the Sales KLan ~ continued 

What the Salesman Must Know - continued 

Coordinator: ”But you can seoy oan*t you, that when wo 

produce apples and potatoes and machines, that 
our job is only half done? Isn*t the wozk you 
people are doing in getting these products to 
the consumers just as important as tho woxk 
of making them in the first place? 

Bsployoe? ”Yos, it is important worici” 

Coordinator: ®^That is what I have come to talk to you 

about. Our public school system is just now 
getting around to offering you people the same 
opportunities for training that have been 
offered to fanners andtxades-people for years* 
You know, of course, that merchandising is no 
longer just keeping store* It is as much a 
science and profession as is engineering* This 
Tfinter, you will be able to sit in a group with 
other people who are doing the same work you 
are doing, to exchange ideas and eo^eriences 
with them, to hear the thoughts and opinions 
andget the advice of experts in various phases 
of merchandisings people Tilth years of experi- 
ence and a recoxd of accomplishments* All of 
this is made possible through your local school 
system in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of mucation*” 

Etaployee: ®®What is it going to cost me?” 

”The Coordinator can assume that the Interest 
of the employee is now aroused, and from this point on, 
he can handle the Interview in the manner eoq)lained in 
the coordinator's handbook:’® — (Selected from the Indi- 
ana Coordinator's Handbook on Promotion of Distributive 
Blucation)* 

GROUP DISCUSSION WITH THE ENTIRE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 

IV* DEVELOPING A SELLING TECHNIQUE: 

Chairman: ”In the shoirt time at our dis- 

posal during this series of meetings, it will not be 
possible for the committee to deal adeqTiately with every 
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phase of promotion. It will be our purpose, rather, to 
point out and de7jGiibop effective techniques of handling 
typical situations which may be encountered in the organi- 
zation of this programi In our earlier reports wo have 
taken the step which must precede ary successfVil sales 
programs adopting a Statement of Objectives; In other 
words, we have been "building our product" or dearly 
identifying the article we are selJLing. Our neoct step 
will be, first, to identify our "market" s second, to 
develop a technique of selling based on buying motives, 
building up those selling points which have an •apprecia- 
tion value* for our markets.” 



Keeiping in mind the fhll program of (1) Adult 
Extension, (2; Part-time Oooperative Training, the members 
of the Conference identified the "market” as follows: 

1. School administrators — Superintendents, 
Principals and Boards of Biucation. 

3; Business men*s groups 

3* Trade associations 

Bnployers 

5; Qnplc^ees 

6; Labor groups 

7; Community organizations 

8. Tastpayer groups 

9* Consumer groups 

10; School guidance and placement groups 
11; Student groups; 



"Let us select from this*maxket* the school 
superintendent and attenpt to present our program to him 
in terms of those points in which ho naturally will bo 
interested; XiT© shall undertake to do this in the general 
meeting this morning, utilizing the conference method to 
attack the problem. Now, I am not at all interested in a 
logical development of the subject or a general agreement 
on all points developed. And, if I were paying money for 
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Developing a Selling Technique - continued 

each point, I would give just as much for the contribu- 
tion from some member here who perhaps has not as yet par- 
ticipated in the discussion as I would for Mr* Kyker’s 
or Mr* Dillon's contribution* Remember, that for the pur- 
poses of our discussion here, this superintendent is not 
T>articular individual, but a composite person made up 
of all the superintendents whom each one of you has in 
mind this morning* He has varying interests and motiva- 
tions* That is xdiy it is so important to get a 'spread* 
of ideas— at least one from each of you— in order to cope 
with any situation which might occur in dealing with typi- 
cal problems* Your use of the material x^hich xto eajpect 
to develop this moa?ning wotild naturally be modified ty the 
conditions encountered* 

Problems '-Mhat Are 'ihe SeOLling Points* ^Jhich Should Be 



Emphasized In Presenting Ihis Program (Adult 

Extension and Part-time Cooperative) to— — - 

Ihe School Superintendent? ^Jhat Are the Points 

in Mhich He Will Be Interested?" 

1* Humber of untrained young people x^ho are in 
retailing* 

2« A well balanced education program* 

3* A progressive school program* 

4. Pleodlbility of this program* 

5* Conservation of human material* 



6* Reimbursement* 



7* Assurance of -demand-'* 

8« Closer relations viith business community* 



^Enlightened selfishness* ' 



10* Increases his importance and influence in the 
community* 
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Developing a Selling Tochnique - continued 

11. Exairples— other communities. 

12. Leadership. 

13» Explanation of how it works and how he can use it. 

14. Supporting services from the state is needed. 

15* Local control. 

16. Sound vocational philosop'ihy. 

17. Program is in the consumer* s interest. 

18. Program is in the eraplogree*s and the en^loyetfs 
interest. 

19 . Not just ''another program.” 

20. Corr.^ation t^th existing programs. 

Following are typical comments and expressions 
from the members during the Conference: 

Members It is highly necessary that we get over 
the idea that this is a permanent program and not just a 
tenporaiy experiment. 

Members On the matter of reimbursement, the 
Distributive Education xTorker should not start out x^iith 
stressing the importance of reimbursement. This is well 
to mention, but it is not an irapartant factor in our sales 
talk. 



Member: The average school board has provided 

in the past years mary courses that are of help to persons 
going into the indudrial field and into consxxmer work, 
but little to aid the local merchants. 

Members We have found in mary instances that it 
is necessary, in dealing x-Jith local merchants, to omit 
mention of the fact that this program is sponsored ty 
Federal and State authorities. 

Members I suggest very strongly that we do not 
di^arage the adult education carried on in our field ty 
W.P.A., C.C.C. , and other public agencies. It is advisable. 
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Developing a Selling Tecshnique - continued 

however, to poin*b out that this is a perioan^t educational 
program rather than a teo»poraiy relief program. 

Leader: With reference to renaiks regarding 
the program of adult education carried on outside the 
public school ^stemj I would like to suggest that you 
read the article in the Januaiy 15 » 1938 number of School 
and Society . '-Ihe Influence of the Federal Government in 
Mucation,'* ly Rosco Pulliam. Uie author discusses in a 
veiy cowpr^ensive manner the re^onsibility of the public 
schools to give leadership and direction to socially de» 
sirable programs in all fields of education. 

Dr. Paul A. Mertz, Bhication Director of Sears, 
Roebadk & Co., was present at the Conference and gave the 
following statement of policy adopted hy his film re- 
garding the program of Distributive Education under the 
Qeorge-Deen Act: 

1. ^lanagers will cooperate with the Coordina- 
tor. 

2. Managers and Department Heads will teach 
classes when called upon to do so. 

3. The conpany will offer training material. 

4. If there is a cooperative program, they 
should accept employees from that program. 

5* They agree to pay at least the mindmum wage 
agreed upon by the merchant group. 

Dr. Hertz felt that it is not necessazy for all 
stores to adopt the same xate of pay to all cooperative 
students. If only a minimum low wage is paid by some 
stores, these are likely to be criticised by labor unions. 

Member: We should be careful not to over- em- 
phasize the fact that the training we give will result 
immediately in increased sales. experience has been 
that it is too easy to contradict that argument. 

Member: I wonder if we do not have to justify 

our sales training in terms of the amount of money and 
time ^ent, just as retail activities that cost monqjr 
must be justified. 
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Developing a Selling Technique - continued 



Member: I wonder if one of the areas in our 

eoq>erinientation should not be to attenq>t to test more 
objectively the outcomes we strive to achieve in our 
training and establish some direct relationships with 
training and increased performance on the job? To illus- 
trate the case: Let us use store and 'T' city* MLs 

store has kept sales records for all clerks over a period 
of years* Ihese records show that their employees have 
benefited directly from our sales training and have in- 
creased their sales* It is possible to develop a research 
technique that will show trends and sales that are due to 
training ratdier than to other factors* 



h- 

I- 

h' 
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I 

I 
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If 



Dr* Hertz: There are so mary variables in this 

attempt to arrive at the reasons for increased sales, 
that I am afraid the retailer will discount ary attempt 
to sell him on our program through statistical data or 
evidence* 



A SECOND CONFERENCE TOPIC 
WAS THEN PRESENTED AS FOLLaiS; 



Problem: *'What Are The Selling Points VJhich Should Be 

Enphasized in Presenting This Program (Trair^ 

ing for Enployees) To— —An Einployer?” 

1* Benefits consumer who is entitled to better 
service* 

2* Benefits the employee and tho employer* 

3* Benefits the employer and his business* 

^* Consumers today are well infozmed* 
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5* Increases employee's confidence* 
6* Decreases labor turnover* 

7* Increases sales production* 

8* Decreases sales percentage* 

9* Develops a pexmanent clientele* 

«■ i8 •• 
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10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

1 ^. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26. 

27 . 

28 . 



Develops a permnent folloxd.ng. 

FcKrer complaints 9 returns 9 allovTance. 

Examples of other programs. 

Better employer^ employee relationships. 

Not '’Federal'’ easy pending. 

Modem methods for small employer. 

Dividends on taxes for business men. 

Ke^s business at home. 

Small store has training comparable to the 
large store. 

Better consumer service. 

a. seOLling eotivities 

b. non- selling activities 

Free publicily. 

Good xidll from public resulting from 

competent service. | 

Better trained extras. | 

Qualified specialists used as teachers. j 

Opportunity for employer participation - | 

(Advisory committee) • I 

Promotes cooperation among merchants - I 

(raises business standards). | 

It is not a scheme to organize enployees. I 

Program developed through cooperation of 
school and advisory committee. 

Content of courses is practical. 1 
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GROUP DISCUSSION WITH THE ENTIRE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 



V. ANSJERING OBJECTIONS; 

Chairman: '’In aror sales campaign, one of 

the important problems is to make sure of the salesman's 
ability to 'ansirer objections' effectively* An adequate 
and coi? 5 )©tent presentation of our program iiill keep the 
n^ber of objections encountered at a minimum* However, 
the Committee felt that it would be worth while to devote 
a morning to the discussion of this problem* The time- 
tested and doubtless most effective 'Yes, but-' technique 
should not be neglected* For example, the Superintendent 
^ know, iUs a fine program and I'd like to have 
it, but I'm afraid it will cost more money than we can 
afford this year*'” 

'Yes, Mr* Superintendent, it T-dll doubtless 
cost something, hit it will bring a valuable service to 
+ u community* And good public rations iJith 

the business men will strengthen your educational oro- 
gra»i will it not?” 

•^So much for the illustration* Now to cariy 
out the Committee's policy of developing techniques « 
wher than searching for spedfio answers, let us 
^ild a list of lypical objections and see how they can 
be answered most effectively*” 

Objections From The Employer: 

U store is open late and ny people work 
long hours. ' 

2* employees i^ill want more pay, and I can't 
afford to pay them more*” 

3. ”TJe xfant to do our own training; w© loioir XThat 
our people ought to learn*” 

4* ^'Hien w© get a person trained for a certain job- 
w© don't want to move him** 

Objections From The Employee: 

1* ”I'm too old to learn*” 
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Answering Objections - continued 

2, ”I«ve sold successfully for years.*’ 

3. ’'There is no point in ny improving ayselfs I have 
no opportunity, in this x^ork, to earn more than 
$15 a week.” 

Bie Conference developed the folloxiing examples of 
an effective technique of meeting the objection of the 
Superintendents 

Superintendents '’It is an eixpense which we cannot 

afford.” 

Ansvrering Objections ”Yes, but——” 

1. It builds valuable community support for the 
schools. 

2; It interests the tax-paying adult in the school’s 
program. 

3. It conserves human resources through practical 
training. 

4. It brings added efficiency to the community’s 
business organizations. 

5. It builds taxable wealth for the community, 

6. It offers valuable financial support through lib- 
eral reimbursement; 

In tho limited time at our disposal the Confer- 
ence was unable to deal adequately with the other objec- 
tions which have been listed. It is suggested that these 
objections might be used as valuable conference topics 
at regional meetings of cooi*dinators in the various states. 
If desirable such material coxild be assembled and edited 
for distribution later. 

. Following are typical comments and expressions 
from the members of this group during the Conferences 

Members In one case in our state, the school 
superintendent overcame the objection of cost raised ty 
the Treasurer of his Board of Education hy drawing his 
attention to the amount of tuition and state taxes that 
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Amroslxig Objections •« continued 

went into the cost of training students at the state school ^ 
attented tgr that indivual*s children* 

Member: In our state , we are faced with the 

problem of rising secondaiy school costs and increased 
delinquent taxes* Me have used this argument iiith "fee 
Superintendents* Our extension program reaches adults 
who are tax payers and who can, ty that means, be made 
to take an increased interest in education as a idiole* 

Members It is probably well for us to consi- 
der that wo should eniphasize that the local school is not 
emb^king on a spending program, but rather upon an in- 
vestment program* If it institutes classes in Distribu- 
tive Education, the effectd.veness of the merchants and 

sales-people will be increased to the benefit of the com- 
muiiLty, 



Members It is iinportant that we call the atten- 
tion of local school authorities to th e proportion of high 
school graduates in their oiffl cities who enter the re- 
tailing and other distributive occupations* Ihis is a 
strong argument for building a program in any coramunLty« 

Members In view of the fact that so many re- 
^ ^l®speople are paid modest salaries, we may have a 

^ cn?)loyees* Suggest to the manage- 
m^t that recognition should bo given to ambitious em- 
ployees who attempt to inprove their perfonnance in the 
store. 



Member: It is not well for us to point out to 

sale^eople that persons engaged in other fields have to 
attend school periodically to bring their infonna-^on and 
training up-to-date. Merchandising is being developed 
into a profession and it is important that sale^eople 
keep themselves w^l informed* 

Mr* Dillon ( Indiana): I want to call your 

attention to the fact that we are developing a coordina- 
tor's Bit xijhich will contain a summary of the arguments 
and materials that one XTould reasonably need in selling 
school superintendents, employers, and etnployeos on a 
Distributive Education program* 

Member: A suggestion I xioxild like to make is 
that wo contact the leaders of employee (rganizations and 
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Answeriifig Objootions - contlmed 

and let those leaders in turn assist In seOLling the mem- 
bers of their organizations on a training program* 

Member: fe have found it vezy helpfbl to stim- 

ulate Interest awarding certificates at the close of 
the training period and giving some recognition in the 
neir^pers* A social gathering for the enployers and em- 
ployees who have participated in the training is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

GROUP DISCUSSION ^ JITH IHE MTIBE 
DISOKEBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 

VI. NET FIELDS FOR TRAINING: 

Chairman: ^'The Committee has given considera- 

ble thought to the fu rt her development and empanslon of 
this program. The ^nvictlon was expressed that training 
in traditional fields should not be enpha sized to the 
eQcdusion of the many other interesting and Important 
areas to be served. Discussion along this line this morn- 
ing should bring to us an enlarged concept of our respon- 
sibilities* . It should give us a vision of the scope and 
possibilities of this woadc. Out of such a growing, ejqiand- 
ing picture, a more clearly defined pattern of basic 
training should develop from the common needs of the 
many occupations within the distributive field.-’ 

mi CUSSES DEVELOPING OUTSIDE THE 
CONVMTIONAL SALES TRAINING AREAS 

1. Store Hygiene 

2. Conference leadership for Owners, l!Eanagers, Buyers, 
Department Heads, etc; 

3. VJholesale Grocery Distribution 

4. Personality, Ethics and Customer Relations for - 

a. Medical Receptionists 
b* Dental Receptionists 

5. Related Technical Infonnation for Medical Receptionists v. 

6m Training Driver Salesmen 
a. Dairy Frodaots.* 
b* Bakery Products 
c. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Firms 
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Nw Fields for toiining - continued 

7* Meat Merchandising 

8, Buyer* s Arithmetic 

9# Selling Photographic Biuipraent 

10, Telephone Personality 

(Reference was made to courses offered ty represen- 
tatives of telephone companies in telephone person- 
ality and to twenty minute film which deals viith 
store telephone service and customer contacts*) 

11* Sales Training for ^ecialty Fields: Gas and ELec- 
trical Appliances— Home Appliances 

12, Gift Wrapping 

13* Retail Problems of Stationers 

14, Customer Relations and Ethics for Life Underwriters 

15* Tax Problems for Store Oimers 

l6. Retail Drug Store Management 

17* Clinics in Retail Sales Problems 

18, problems in Net'jqoaper Distribution 

19* Customer Relations and Traffic Problems for Motor 
Bus Drivers 

20, Selling Transportation for Railway Ticsket Agents 

21, Apartment House Managc^nent 

22, Manageriient Problems cf Retail Jewelers 

23* Public Relations for Service Employees of Public 
Utilities 

r 

24, Record Keeping for Business Oimers and Managers 

25* Credits and Collections for Store Oimers and Managers 

26, Coordinating Advertising and Display xidth the Sales 
Problems 
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Nevr FleiLd for Training - continued I 

Z7m Paint axxi Wallpaper Salesmanship 

* 

28. T^olesale Credit llanagement ' 

29, Conferences for Managers of Garages and Service 
Stations 

30* Tourist Courted Conferences 

31* Sales ProKLems of Waitresses 

32* Ii\imiture Salesmanship and Interior Decorating 

33« Problems of SeOLling Real Estate 

34, Leadership Through Public Speaking for Distributive 
Vtorkers 

35. Grain Elevator Management j 

' I 

3<3« Problems of Wholesale Produce Distribitors 1 



Discussion brought out the need for frequent 
distribution of information about classes and courses 
offered tjjr the various states. Mr. I^kor announced that 
the Federal Office planned at the end of each year to mako^ 
up a list 'of all courses which had been offered. It xms 
hoped that tliis might be done oftener than once a year and 
that some means towards that end might be discovered. 



VII. SUPPLEMENT: 



In a supplementfi3y meeting of the Committee which 
was not reported to the entire group in conference, commit- 
tee members discAif no'i the various publicity media which 
might be made availablo for our local and regional coordi- 
nators. Among thocio mentioned 5 newspaper articles and in- 
tervietjrs, trade -(cur.'nals, the radio, national trade associ- 
ations. There x'vas conMon agreement that bhe Distributive 
Education Progrs'in sliould have the benefit of sound, sub- 
stantial groxfth and tlio danger cf o^'or-advertising was 
recognized. However, the value of a irm^patent and carefhUy 
integrated program of publioi Ly vras esmpha sized. It was 
felt that some central agency should provide a monthly 
service for devej oping copy of netrs value to be distri- 
buted to the Slates for local adaptation and release. It 
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Suppleriient - continued 

xms hoped that the Federal Office might be able to take 
the lead in this direction. The et forts of the Beglonal 
Ag«its ft*om the Federal Office of Education to distribute 
Netrs Letters and othen^jise publicize the pi^gram on a 

broad range, receUri^ very favorable coinment. 

■ 

The Combittee TJishes tb acknovrledge with grati- 
tude the services performed tgr the Preliminaiy Committee 
on promotion. This first Committee was con^osed of the 
following: Dr. Ira W. Kibtgr, Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, California 5 lir. C.5. Glyer, 

Assistant State Supervisor, Distributive Trades# filming- I 

ton, Delaware; iir. Pearce C. Kelly, State Coordinator of I 

Distributive Education, Fayetteville, Arkansas; I’&'s. Irene 
F. ELood, Assistant State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion Jefferson City, Mssouri; Iir. J.B. Yirgling, Teacher 
gainer. Distributive Education, Fort Collins, Colorado; 
liTm E,B. Ifebb, Assistant Supervisor of Administration, 

212 State House, Boston, Massachusetts; Hr. Jade Milligan, 

Chief of Business Education, Baugh Building , Lansing, 

Mic^gan; and Hr. A.D. Albright, State Supervisor, Distri- 
bitive Education, D^artment of Education, Nashville, 

Tennessee. 

Not all of these raenbers were able to attend the 
meetings. Hotrever, the agenda which they prepared for this 
phase of the conference is attached to this report and it 
is hoped that the problems they presented have been covered 
in this repoirt and in the general conference discussions. 












SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR CONFERENCE 



ON 



PROMOTING AND INITIATING THE PROGRAM 



OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Duntroody Institute, Minneapolis 
August 14 - 18, 1939 



(a). Promoting and intiating the distributive education 
program in metropolitan areas* 



( 1 ). 

( 2 ). 



( 3 ). 

W. 

( 5 ) . 

( 6 ) . 

( 7 ) . 

( 8 ) . 



( 9 ). 



( 10 ). 



"fJho should initiate the promotion program? 

■'/hat should be done to determine the needs for 
a Training Program? 

'/hat methods should be used in informing the 
Superintendent of Schools about the program? 
v/hen and how should business leaders be in- 
formed of the program? 

ihat groups of business men should be approached, 
and in what order? 

VJhen and how should State Trade Organizations 
be approached? 

Hox^ can trade groups aid in promoting and 
initiating a program? 

Should a local supervisor or teacher-coordi- 
nator be appointed before the promotion of the 
program begins? 

' That use should be made of 

(a) NeiTEfpapor publicity 

(b) Trade Journals 

(c) Paid Advertising 

(d) Hand bills 

(e) Direct mail 
To whom? 

Interviews 
Committees 

(lypes and how to organize) 

Radio 

(i) Luncheon Clubs 

(j) Other publicity 

Is it possible to over-promote the program? 



(f) 

(g) 






J 



(h) 



'1 
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Suggested Agenda - continued 



(11) . I Jho should control the promotion? 

(12) . ^Jhat different problems enter in the promoting 

of part-time classes » trade extension classes, 
cooperative classes? 

(13) » vJhat should be done x^hen the superintendent 

of schools is not interested in the program? 
(1^^). I'Jhat should be done when the merchants are n6t 
interested? 

(15) » What should a local committee do before the 

representative visits the community? 

(16) , 'That are the dangers in having a local committee 

promote and initiate the program? 

(17) . i/liat is needed to be done to initiate the pro- 

gram after it has been promoted? 

(18) , VJliat can be done to cooperate X'lith an organi- 

zation that already has a program? 

(19) » I'lhat can a distributive occupation teacher do 

to promote the program? 

(20) , vJhat use of the trade union should be made in 

promoting and initiating the program? 

(b). In small canters 



( 1 ). 



( 2 ). 

(3). 

W. 



(5) . 

( 6 ) . 

(7) . 

( 8 ) . 



i /hat IdLnd of prograitis can be organized in small 
centers? 

How can teachers be secured? 

^Jho should promote the programs in these areas? 
'That are the differences in the methods used 
in promoting a program in small centers from a 
metropolitan area? 

Ihat can be done in getting small merchants 
interested in the program? 

Jhen can itinerate teachers be used to promote 
and initiate a program? 

IJhat can be done about financing a program in 
a sriiall center? 

Uhat promotion should be done in sraall centers 
ty regional and state supervisors? 



(c). General 



( 1 ). 



( 2 ). 



(3). 



Uhat are the best ways of coordinating distri- 
butive education research with the promoting 
of the program? 

In what areas should state and regional person- 
nel take the lead in promoting and intiating 
programs, and in what areas should it be left 
to local school authorities? 
iJhat types of committees may be used in pJfO- 
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Suggested Agenda - continued 

moting and initiating the program, and how can 
th^ be used? 

(^). ^'/hat use can be made of a state-wide advisory 
committee in promoting the program? Regional 
Committee? 

(5) « t''Jhat can be done to overcome local prejudice 

in a state-wide committee? 

(6) , How can you finance publicity to promote the 

distributive education program? 




I 
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REPORT OF TEACHER TRAIOTNG COIiJITTEE 

The Teacher Training Committee consisted of 
Anna Eee Johnston, College of William and Maiy, 9^1 West 
Pranldin Street, Richmond, Virginias F.M. Scott, 418 Fast 
13 th Street, Casper, X-^yoiTiings Hilma J. Peterson, Tulsa 
Central High School, Thlsa, CSclahomas R.B. MoHeniy, Senior 
High School Building, Fort Smith, Arkansasj H. ^Tidowson, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, PHnnesota; Roy 
Fairbrother, State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
1 West Wilson Street, Madison, Wisconsin; EUgene Carstater, 
State D^artment of Education, St» Paul, I'llinnesotas and 
John H» Dillon, Chairman, Bloomington, Indiana, 

The Teacher Training Committee had their first 
meeting Monday afternoon, August 14th, According to the 
plan adopted ly the conference the Teacher Training Com- 
mittee was to report to the Conference as a whole on the 
morning of the l6th, 18th, 22nd, and 24th, On Monday 
morning at the first meeting of the Distrilutive Educa- 
tion Section, the Chairman outlined briefly the various 
areas of study, concerning the problem of teacher training, 
which were suggested for consideration iy the Conference 
group# Ihese five areas had been submitted to a pre- 
liminaiy Teacher Training committee, many of whom were 
unable to atteidthe Dunwoody Institute Conference. Fol- 
loi^Ting are given the five areas with a brief resume of 
why they are of importance at this point in the develop- 
ment of our Distributive Education Program. 

Tie First Area; » The Location ajtKi Selection 
of Teacher C andidates .” The Chapman points out that 
because of the eoctension nature of our present Distributive 
Education Program the large majority of persons servirig 
as leaders are recruited from the field of business and 
serve only part time as instructors. In many cases in- 
dividuals handle only one class group and often the 
leader changes as a group and considers the successive 
units in their training program. Therefore the task of 
locating and selecting teacher candidates is one of major 
importance for a local community and for the teacher 
training service. It was pointed out also that the teach- 
er candidate must not only meet the paper specifications 
but must be acceptable to those persons making up the 
class group. In other words, individuals used as teach- 
ers on this program must meet the specifications sot up 
in the State Plan ''PLUS.” It XTas pointed out that hy 
using highly qualified persons on this part time basis, 
the training program is able to use a staff of a much 
higher caliber than would be possible if they were employ- 
ing these persons on a fUU time basis. 




The Second Area; ' ^-Jhat Are the Peculiar Charac- 
teristics of the Teacher* s Job in the Distributive Bduca- 
^on Program and iJIiy is it Mecessarv for Him to Know About 
Teaching in Onier to Do This Job Successfully ? It was 
pointed out that every State Plan specifies that the teach- 
er must be occupationally competent. In practice there 
seem to be other general characteristics which are de- 
manded of the individuals selected for this responsibility. 
Over and above these, hoifever, there seems to be a body 
of information concerning this specific taslc of teaching 
which this individual must have before he can hope for 
success XTith the class group. It XTas pointed out that these 
minimurd essentials should be isolated and identified as a 
basis for effective teacher training. 



The Third Areas - ^/hat is ttie Most Effective 
Plan for Training the Individual ^ Jho M ill be R esponsible 
for Handling One or More Classes or Discussion Groups 
Under the Distributive Education Program ?- The CBoairman 
discussed this area as the --HOIP' of accomplishing the 
cujHAT^' set up in Area Number TVto. It X'las pointed out that 
because of the nature of the program extensive teacher 
training is impossible before the teachers are assigned 
to classes. It was explained that the individuals used 
as teachers consider themselves retailers, salespeople 
or other specialists in the field of distribution and not 
teachers or professional educators. In most cases the 
teacher training which may be given before the teacher 
candidate is assigned to work must be done 'within a 
period of a few hours. 



The Fourth Areas -^ Mliat Tfill Be the Nature and 
Scope of a Successful Program of In-Service Training or 
Teacher Upgrading Based pp Sup elusion of dasses ?^^ Be- 
cause of the situation considered in Area Nuril^er Three, 
the impoitance of supervision and in-service up-grading 
is self-evident. Local coordinators or supervisors have 
a continuous job of assisting the part-time teacher on 
their staff in meeting class situation, pr^arii*jg in- 
stiuctional material and generally improving the methods 
used, as the needs of the class members are brought out 
in the course of the discussion. The teacher training 
service from the State Office or University has a respon- 
sibility of assisting the local program in inproving the 
performance of those individuals assigned to various class 
groups operating in a corivnunity. 

The Fifth Areas '’^ I-Jhat ITIII Be the Nature of an 
Effective Long , ^Tiin§ Distributive E)ducation Leader- Kain - 
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±m Program for a Lo cal Cotianunity ?^? Tlie Ghairroan cited 
eKpexience in several local communities where leader 
training conferences were held by the teacher trainer, 
attended not only by persons selected to serve as teachers 
in the Distributive Education Program, but also individuals 
re^onsible for training in their om organizations -Tho 
were interested in increasing their knowledge of leader- 
ship techniques. It was pointed out that in the larger 
centers a group made up of persons from the various 
branches of distribution who have the necessaiy basic 
qualifications for leaders might be formed and meet pe3>* 
iodically as a continuous training group, thus constitu- 
ting a reservoir of qualified and trained lea.ders* ^'Ihen 
a class is formed, the leader might be secured from tliis 
source. If the pei-son enployed as leader is not noxv a mem- 
ber of this leadership study group, he should be en- 
couraged to participate in these meetings as a means of 
improving his performance. 

l^iEETOlG OF TEflCHER mBlINC- C0?ii-5ITTES 

The Committee in its first meeting considered 
in some detail each of these areas and decided to take 
them up X'Jith the group in order in which they are listed. 

In this Committee Meeting the question came up 
as to the tenii to be used when referring to the person in 
charge of these study groups. Uould we call this person 
a teacher, a conference leader, a speaker, or just what 
term best described the job which we eojpected tliis indivi- 
dual to do. It was decided by the Committee that the 
first task of the group as a whole should be to decide 
upon a name for this individual in order that our discus- 
sion in the future could be pointed and to avoid having 
one person talking about one situation while another XTas 
thinking of an entirely different job. 

It was agreed by the Committee that the Chair- 
man should act as leader for the consideration of the 
first problem. The Committee thought through this first 
problem as an aid to the Chairman and caitlined some points 
of vieiT which would need to be considered when the ques- 
tion came up in the group discussion. 
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FIRST DISCUSSION ON TEACHER TRAINING ^ JITH THE 

WHOLE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 

AUGUST 16, 1939 

The Chainaan of the Committee served as leader 
for the discussion before the entire group and iiill bo 
referred to as Leader during the balance of this report. 

Since this is a report of the conference, no 
attempt will be made to reproduce the marjy, mai^r viluablo 
contributions coming as a paz*t of each discussion. It is 
fully realized that a report of this character cannot bring 
a reproduction of a meeting but can serve simply as a means 
of recall and to aid in crystallizing the total pattern 
of thinking which took place during the conference. 

•Dio Leader revieired briefly the five areas of* 
study concerning teacher training and outlined the pro- 
cedure which the committee had decided to follow in 
treating these areas. The Leader raised the question which 
had been considered, ly the committee as to the tern to be 
used for describing this job for x^hich xto are training 
persons and the term to be used tJhen referring to these 
individuals. In order to center the thinking of the 
group on a definite problem, the Leader placed the fol- 
lowing problem on the board. 

The Problems Just ♦•what;^ is the iniividual that xre are 
planning to train? 

Notes •’Hhat” is used to bring out a dear picture of the 
type individual in charge of the classes and study group. 

The question x-ias tlien asked if the persons em- 
ployed in the various states on the Distributive Jiduca- 
tion Program were teachers in the common interpretation 
of that term. The group responded to this question with 
a statement that certainly this person was not a teacher 
in the same sense that xie refer to teachers in the public 
school, nor xms he a lecturer or instructor in the sense 
X'le use these terms xihen descriMng professors in the Uni- 
versity. The Leader then asked if this person onploysd 
in the various states was a conference leader of the 100^ 
pure variety. The group agreed that the job to be done 
in Distributive Education was sufficiently different from 
that carried on in some aj^ects of trade and industrial 
work that the pure conference leader did not fill the need. 
In order to retain the various salient features of the dis- 
cussion and to assist the group in arriving at some agree- 
ment on this problem, the Leader set up a thinking chart 
on X’lhich the group developed on the left-hand side the 
common characteristics of the 100^> teacher. Space was 
left in the center of the chart and on the right the group 
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indicated come coimtion characteristics of tlie lOOji con- 
ference leader. In the space in the center the leader 
placed a question mark, as it seemed that the person which 
we were considering was someirhat of a composite made up 
of certain features from each of the two extremes. 

The following excerpts from the dlfecussion indi- 
cate the direction of the thinking of the group. Some 
members ec(plained their eoqperience in which they had 
found that a pure conference leader could not talce care 
of eveiy class situation found under the Distributive 
Education Program. 

The thought was expressed tliat a composite of 
the conference leader and teacher was required. The state- 
ment was made that the more homogeneous and occupationally 
qualified the group was the more easily a pure conference 
could be conducted. The lower domi on the scale of exper- 
ience and information the group was the more a teacher 
rather than a conference leader was required. The Leader 
summarized the discussion ty inserting the name ''Discus- 
sion Leader in the blahlc spa.ee in the center of the 
thinking chart and this seemed to meet x^th the approval 
of the group. The leader with the assistance of the group 
then drexT from each of the two extremes those features 
of qualities which would be found in this conposite x^hidi 
we agreed to call a Discussion Leader. The foiloxring is 
a reproduction of the thinking chart developed on this 
probleni. 

i/H/lT TO HAT.T. the PEEISON CHARGED \JITH COiTOCTING THE CLASS 

UORIC IN THE KCTEHSION CLASSES 



Teacher 



Discussion 
Leader 



Conference 
Leader 



(Some common 
characteris- 
tics) 




Formal class 
Lecture 

Tell the pupils 
Master of the 
subject 
Teacher-pupil 
relationships 
Set course of 
study 

Drill in details 
Di s ciplinarian 
Tester 
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j ^ideas come from 
esq)erience of 
the group 

y^Ma:ciraum partici- 
pation 
Small group 
Informal 

^^Leader-member 
relationships 
^ Leader stimulates 
thought 

Leader adds little 
neiT information 
Leader is not neces 
sarily a master 
of the subject 
discussed. 













Dr. I^ker stated that the conference on Dis- 
tributive Education called in ^ fashington considered this 
matter, and there seemed to be tiro points of view held 
conceri^ng the conference leader, — One being that a 
good conference leader could con^ct arcr type of confer- 
ence regardless of his background of experience, while 
the opposing viewpoint was that a conference leader to be 
successful must be qualified in the field in which he is 
holding the conference. 

The group in considering this problem realized 
that this composite which we call a Discussion Leader would 
vary in degrees from the teacher to the conference leader, 
depending upon the circumstances found in any particular 
class situation. The group felt, however, that in teacher 
training our efforts should be pointed at the conposite 
individual rather than attempting to train a 100^ formal 
teacher or a pure conference leader. The thinking of the 
group seemed to folloxT the idea that the job we are 
charged with doing is somewhat unique and has many fea- 
tures which are not foiind in other aspects of education^ 
therefore, it might be necessaiy to erect some struc- 
tures peculiar to Didributive Education, rather than 
simply adopting practices from other areas of Vocatioml 
jBducation or from the field of academic school ecKperience. 

The neoct step in the 'ttiihlcing of the group 
renroalod that there were some oininium characteristics 
which must be present in any leader proi^ect before we can 
justifijr considering him as a candidate for our work. The 
group realized that these characteristics would be pre- 
sent in an individual in varying degrees and that perhaps 
each of these characteristics could be in^roved upon. 

They agreed, however, that if an individual seemed to be 
too lacking in a number of these characteristics, it would 
not be a matter of efficiency to attempt to train this 
person to serve as Discussion Leader. In other words in 
moving down the road in the study of this problem we 
started with certain known factors and used them as a 
^ringboard into the realm of the unknown. The Leader 
placed the follox^Iing problem on the board and the group 
indicated some of the minimum characteristics. 

The Problems ■•/hat are the minimum characteris1d.es which 

must be present in a leader prospect before 
we would consider training him for our 
work? 

A. Occsupational competency in subj ect field 
in which he is to offer instruction 
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B. Accepted try* the trade and fellow work- 
ers 

C* Some necessary specific personal 
characteri sties : 

1. Be able to eixpress himself 
2* Ability to get along X'Jith others 
3m Be able to handle ideas 

Belief in the ability of othor peo- 
ple to think 
5m Open-minded 

o» Acceptable personal appearance and 
manners 

7m Able and willing to follow written 
instructions and outlines 
8. Belief in need for training and that 
salesmen and operators can be im- 
proved b 3 r training 

9m Confidence in self without egotism 
or conceit 

10. Initiative^ imagination, ingenuity 

D. Possesses in reasonable degree the 
genera l personality traits 

It Xiras pointed out that the possession of these 
characteristics can in most cases be determined hy the 
person responsible for selecting the discussion leader 
candidates. Ehch of the major points and the subdivisions 
under C were discussed at some length bjr the group before 
they X'irere finally allowed to remain on the board. In 
other words the group elaborated upon these points and 
gave definite interpretation to the brief points appear- 
ing in the above list. Limited time would not permit the 
development of the rainiraum characteristics in Hill. 



COM'CCTTEE llEETING 



The committee revisited the progress made in the 
general section discussion and decided that we had taken 
two steps toward the solution of our problem. First, we 
had agreed upon the use of the terra Discussion Leader' 
and had defined certain characteristics which distin- 
guished this person from a teacher or a conference 
leader. In the second place, we had taken stock of those 
non- controversial personal characteristics which are re- 
quired of a leader prospect before he is considered as a 
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candidate to be trained* 

The committee decided that the next step would 
be to determine just what ^eciflc knowledge and skill a 
discussion leader must possess in addition to trade 
knoxTledge in order to do this job of leading a discussion* 
Ihe committee decided to use the analysis technique in 
arriving at a listing of these items of special skill* 

The committee tentatively phrased the problem, '■■Just what 
must a Discussion Leader know about teaching and what must 
he be able to do in order to act as Discussion Leader for 
distributive workers? The Committee suggested a two 
column analysis form ~ on the left the heading, 'IJhat he 
must be able to do ' and on the right, ' IJhat he must know 
about teaching*"' 






I 









GROUP DISCUSSION ITITH THE ^ 'JHOLE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 



AUGUST 18, 1939 



The Discussion Leader opened the meeting xi-th^ 
the over-all question of xThether or not we were faced with 
a real problem of teacher training in the Distributive 
Education Program* Mary members of the group re^o^ed 
to this question xJith opinions and the actual experi- 
ences X'Mch indicated a general recognition of the acute- 
ness of Ihis problem in this ncJiT phase of Vocational Bdu« 
cation* It xTas revealed that in many states there is 
no individual specificalljr charged ^rith teacher training 
responsibility and in these cases the job must be done ty 
supervisors and local coordinators* The Leader secured 
a showing of hands as to the number of the group x-iho had 
had actual experience leading a discussion xfith a group 
of eaployed retail x-rorkers* A showing of hands xra.s se- 
cured indicating the nximber who had observed satisfactory 
performance on the part of other discussion leaders* A 
shoxd.ng of hands indicated also that the big majority of 
those in attendance had had some experience in training 
individuals to assume this responsibilty* The Leader 
then pointed out the amount of actual eixperience con- 
cerning this question of training discussion leaders 
which xTas represented in the group* The members agreed 
that each of them had in greater or less degrees the 
responsibility of teacher training in their states or 
local communities* 
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The question was asked of tlie group, TJhat 
preliridnary procedures are followed brjr a physician be- 
fore prescribing treatment or medicine?'' The group indi- 
cated that the modern physician follows a rather uniform 
procedure of studying a case history, diagnosis of cur- 
rent qmaptoms, and based on the diagnosis localizes the 
seat of difficulty, and then prescribes the treatment. It 
was pointed out that this is simply an adaptation of the 
technique of problem solving which is the backbone of the 
conference technique. A member of the group indicated 
that if we analyze the problems of the discussion leader 
we will have a good outline which X'lill serve as a basis 
for discussion of teacher training problems. Another 
member stated that Just as a doctor first analyzes the 
ills of a patient coming to him for advice so wo should 
analyze the Job of the discussion leader before attempt- 
ing to determine what he should be taught. It was further 
stated that we should avoid taking techniques piece-meal 
from teacher training in otlier fields of education and 
attenuating to super-impose them upon this neiT lype of Job 
or responsibility. leather than doing this we should 
atten^t to analyze this new Job from the ground up and 
determine eccactly what the individual must do and Tihat 
he must knoxr in order to be a successful discussion 
leader. 



The leader commented briefly on the various 
schools of thought concem3.ng the analjrsis technique as 
a tool in determining teaching corfent. It was found 
ty a showing of hands that many in the group had had 
sKperience in making analyses as basis for training pro- 
grams. 



Considerable time was spent by the group in an 
attempt to agree upon the statement of the problem. As 
placed on the board it read, Just what must a discussion 
leader know about teaching, and what must he be able to 
do in order to act as Discussion Leader for a group of dis- 
tributive xrorkers? The Leader insisted that in ary pro- 
blem-solving situation it x-ras absolutely necessary that all 
persons participating must have the same understanding of 
the statement of the problera. In other xrords, the problem 
must mean the same to all persons if their contributions 
are to be pointed in the same direction. 



It xms agreed to make this listing in terms of 
the minimum knox-rledge and skill required, before xre xrould 
feel safe to start the individual xjitli his group meetings. 



— ^ 
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This discussion brought out the many vaj:ying 
points of vieur concerning the job xfhich we are eixpecting 
our discussion leaders to perform. As the listing was 
made on the board the fact T^jas soon revealed that in mar^r 
cases we had not made a veiy scientific study of just what 
this Discussion Leader shoifld receive through the medium 
of teacher training. The leader pointed out that it was 
mudimor© important that this group through this pro- 

blem according to an orderly process of problem solving, 
than that an elaborate listing be developed on the board. 
The group agreed that we must assume the re^onsibility 
for arriving at a sound basis for our teacher training 
program and that the technique being used ty the group 
XTas recognized as a scientific procedure. 

No attempt was made to set up the items in the 
list in order of importance. It was indicated, however, 
that the first listing would likely be mad© up of the 
major divisions of his job or the major duties, each of 
XThich XTould necessarily consist of several small ^©cific 
tasks. During this first step in the analysis only one 
side of the chart xjas considered. The folloxdjig is a re- 
production of what was on tli© blackboard at ttie close of 
this discussion. 



!/hat he must be able to dos 



l lhat must he loio^r 
about teachings 



Define problem 
Create informal feeling or 
atrao^here 
Organize content 
Stimulate thinking 
Analyze needs of the group 
Direct thinking on the 
problm 

Check on understanding 
Analyze individuals in the 
group 

Us© board or chart 
Us© teaching aids 












■^' sv-asstsr^. . -•-.’.■jca- ■j;;,::ri's'r >.. 



COil'ZTTES KEETIHG 



The committee discussed briefly the progress 
made in the analysis of the job of the discussion leader. 
They felt that the group was conscious of the need for this 
type of basic consideration. The committees which served 
as a steering body for the Discussion Leader, xnuicated 
that tlie group would reach a point of esdiaustion with re- 
ference to the ideas in the^O*' column. Th^ indicated 
that alreacfy members of the group were wondering Just 
what would appear in the ••KN0hi‘* column. The Leader agreed 
that in the next Section Meeting, as soon as that question 
seemed to be interfering with the thinking of the group, 
we would shift over to the right-hand or '’KNO column 
and spend some time in the analysis of one of the respon- 
sibilities listed in the first column. To indicate how 
this would be handled, the Committee took the responsibil- 
ity of presenting new infoimration and spent the balance 
of the committee meeting in deteiirdining what spocific 
principles of pedagogy, psychology of learning, etc. would 
have to be possessed Tqjr a leader in order that he might 
understand '‘wly'' he was doing the things listed in the 
first column. The committee members xTere asked to spend 
some time on this problem in order that they would be pre- 
pared to aid in the discussion of these technical points 
in the necct Section Meeting. 




SECTION DISCUSSION 
AUGUST 22ND 



As the Distributive Education Section assembled 
to continue the analysis of the Job of the Discussion 
Leader, it was evident that considerable thinl^ing had 
taken place sine© this problem was considered last week. 
Mary members of the group were an3d.ous to participate in 
this discussion, and the Job of the leader was one of 
referee, rather than suction-pump. Ki© following excerpts 
from the discussion indicate how the group vt&s getting doxm 
to cases. 



IS 



Member. “Have wo assumed that the Discussion’ Leader 
going to use the discussion method or is hes g®ing to be 



able to use all of the different methods referred to by 
our committee on methods?** 



Leader, ”Is that an important question to 
settle before we go on i-rith our problem?* ' 
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M. Veiy definitely.' 

M. It is going to be very important that wo 
equip the Discussion Leader xiith all different typos of 
methods he may be called upon to use. ' 

L. ^ ^Jhen the persons present did this job of 
Discussion Leading » did they understand the use of a 
variety of methods?'' 

M. - I believe that our thinking has changed in 
the past year or two very considerably on the mtter of 
methods. Our original concerption was that x^e should use 
the conference method eocclusivelyy but we have come to 
realize that xto will have to use a variety of methods in 
order to get over the necessary inforaaticn. • 

H. I xiant ny Discussion Leaders to be able to 
actually use the demonstra1d.on method rather than just 
know the theory of it.' 

L. "Do wo want, for eKaraple, our Discussion 
Leader to be able to give a lecture when it is called for 
or should they know just the pdnciples of lecturing?'^ 

M. '^Te may want our Discussion Leader to know 
the principles of p^cholof^y insomuch as they apply to his 
work.'- 



L. He are trying to break down, in the light of 
our past eixperiences, the detailed, i^ecific problems of 

a Discussion Leader and rebuild them into a more ideal 
workable set of rules or suggestions. 

M. lie can make a general statement that the 
information we give should be practical and it should tie 
up with job needs. 

H. We are having an eixperience at present in 
which we have leaders of eocbension classes that are doing 
entirely too much tallying. Iiy observation is that x^hen 
the Leader talks too much, the interest of the group lags. 

M. ' So often the technician or socialist who 
is conducting a class is gixrlng a •trial and error® set 
of rules which he has evolved from his practical eKperi- 
ence. He should be able, in addition, holdover, to give 
the students the underlying philosophy and prindL^s under- 
lying his rules.-’ 
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L. A Discussion Leader has to be able to 
ec^lain the but ho has to bo able to show how" the 

application can be made of the principles under discus- 
sion. 



M. I would like to have ntjr thinking olart- 
fled on the point of again. I thihlc we should add 

another point. I thinlc wo should be abLe^ in addition^ 
to eKplaining »whor», add the eKperience of the group to 
the discussion rather than attempting to* rest the case 
upon his oxm past experiences.' 

II. Yes, I feaL that that is part of his job.'* 

dhe Leader extracted from the rather lively dis- 
cussion some additional responsibilities x^hich seem to be 
agreed upon ly the group until the list contained about 
txfenty items. 



^ Jhat he must be ^.hat he must knoxr about 

,,, able to do. the ‘Eiscfussion Technique*' 

1. Present nm information 

2, Prepare group for learning 
3» Organize content of course 

Stimulate thirilcing 
5» Develop discussion 

6. Analyze group 

7. Analyze individual needs 

8. Detennine units of in- 
struction 

9» Keep discussion on pro- 
blem or point 

10. Check on understanding 

11. Develop and maintain 
informal feaLing 

12. Use blackboard or chart 

13. Summarize or boil doxm 
lengthy statements 

14. Get general participation 
15* Explain each idea 

16. Use typical cases 

17. Give c^ear illustrations 

18. Use visual aids 

19 • Sell himself to the group 
20; Hold the interest and the 
attention of the group 
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At this point it was evident that some members 
of the group were simply trying to think of additional 
points to add to the list, rather than going back into 
their eixperience to determine whether they recognized 
other spedfio responsibilities as a part of the Discus- 
sion Leader* s Job. It seemed the group had reached that 
point anticipated l:y the committee, as indicated ty the 
following request coming from one member of the group: 

•¥e have reached a point in our discussion where our 
thinking seems to be blocked 5 we have attempted to set 
up certain phases of our problem in one box, and others 
in a second column. I am beginning to wonder just what 
will appear in the second column. Can x^e take one of the 
ideas listed in the first column and see if we all agree 
on the ’’knoxTledge” which he must possess in order to 
perform that task?" 

Based on this load from a member, the Leader 
indicated that we woxild take a few minutes to see 
whether we could separate the ' Doing” from the ‘’Knowing” 
in this job of the Discussion Leader. The Leader made 
an auxiliary chart, heading the left-hand column do - and 
the right-hand colximn ‘’know.** The first item listed in 
the original chart x^as selected for consideration. This 
happened to be PRESENT NHJ IJ1P0RI1ATI0N. A few minutes 
were spent cfefcermining some subdivisions of this major 
responsibility and it xjas agreed that under ’’Present 
New Information’* the Leader would have to demonstrate, 
illustrate ty draxiings on the board, hy exhibits, etc. 5 
he would have to paint a xrord picture of the idea he was 
eoq)laining. This gave the group an idea of the subdixd.- 
sions which would be made of each of the major points in 
the left-hand column. 

For the remainder of the discussion period the 
group attempted to put on the board brief statements of 
specific items of teaching theoiy which they felt a Dis- 
cussion Leader shoxild have before he could be expected 
to effectively present netr Infozmation. Qjr this time the 
discussion had warmed up. At this point a significant 
point of v±m came into the open concerning the similar- 
ity and differences betireen a program of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and Distritutive Education. The 
following exceipts from the discussions indicate the 
trend of thinking on this point. 

Member. A basic principle of psychology is 
that effective learning is accomplished through drill or 
repetition. It is also necessazy to consider that the 
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original stimuli must be strong enough to make the 
desired iiipression. 

Leader, '’iTe are faced with the problem of tak- 
ing Mr, X, p a typical Discussion Leader, and who is occu- 
pationally qualified, of training him in an entirely new 
tasks namely, to get across to a group of persons nnfor- 
mation that xTill be of help to them in their work, 

‘‘Must we not consider that the individuals 
who XTill do our teaching all have different training and 
abilities? Shouldn’t x^re give them all instruction in the 
techniques of the various methods available to them and 
then let them adapt this training to their oxTn use?” 

M, “Isn’t it true that the teacher training 
problems we have to meet in the field of Distributive 
Education are different from those in Trade and Indus- 
trial Education? The type of trainees handled in T & I 
classes is different from those in Distributive Educa- 
tion classes and the situations X'lith regard to leaders 
are also different. It is easier to obtain the services 
of a recognized master in trade and industries than those 
in distributive education. In T & I we attempt to teach, 
moreover, manual skills, x^rhereas in DE, x^e teach atti- 
tudes and knoX'Tledge,” 

M, "In giving the leader instruction in dif- 
ferent methods, xfe must be certain that we are not giving 
him the idea that he should be on the look-out constantly 
for situations in X’Thich he can use his pet methods 5 
rather he should be taught to size up teaching situations 
as they occur and adjust his methods to the situations, 

M, face a very different situation in 

T c?: I, and DE in this respect. The competent person in 
DE is more lilcoly to be experienced in dealing with 
people than is a master craftsman in the T I,” 

L, "That is true, but on the other hand, this 
very fact :xEay complicate matters in dealing X'lith people 
rather than siiipllfy them, because the DE leaders may 
have already built up certain habits dealing X'lith people 
that may have to be reformed, 

il, "Isn’t it true that the situation in T & I 
and DE is different in another respect? The learner 
in T I x-rho is being taught to fit a gear to a 












mm. 




shafts inust do an exact ;3o^ ov else he will be reproved 
perhaps rather severelly in his job. The DS student, how- 
ever, may use a)ny one of several methods of making a sale 
and may fail or succeed. It is more difficult to Ticach 
him that there is perhaps no one way which is the only 
right way in doing his work. 

M. Isn®t it tvu.e that the details of the de- 
monstration method XTe have listed on the board are veiy 
similar to those learned in our ^method® courses in col- 
lege? Ijhy is it necessary for us to' have those listed 
again?' 



L« 'It is probable that nearly all of the per- 
sons present have taken psychology and methods courses 
in college. It is also true that in thirl^ing of and 
attenuating to describe to others the characteristics of 
the different methods, we consider the ideal or pure 
methods. Can we assume that the average leader has 
enough training in educational theoiy that he alrea<^ 
knows the principles involved in the use of the various 
methods? Must we not pull out for him the important, 
practical points to consider in each method and help him 
make the applications?" 

M. "I understand that the attempt is being 
made in this meeting to prepare a job analysis of the tasks 
of the discussion leadei' and to give some suggestions as 
to how this leader can perform this task to the best 
advantage, ' 

At the end of this discussion the group had 
developed on the board a sample of the treatment which 
should be given the responsibility of PreA^ ti.Qg„jIgi 
Informati on when this complete analysis is made. 
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Present new information 

1 • D emonstration 

2. Illustrate tgr 

drairiingj exhibits, 
etc* 

3» Paint a word pic- 
ture of the idea 



1* The leaiTiing stage must 
be set* 

2* Order of presentation 

should be the same as the 
order of doing* 

3. lJust get learner in step* 

4* present information on 
experience levels of the 
learner* 

5. Habits of '’doing formed 
tgr repeated presentation 
and practice* 

6* Speed of presentation 

must be geared to learning 
of the group* 

7* ^Je learn through the 
egres, ears, etc* 



Before this discussion meeting adjourned ex- 
pressions from the members indicated their interest in 
having a complete analysis made of the job of the dis- 
cussion leader along the lines which we had followed as 
a group during the past tiro discussions of this problem* 
It was pointed out that this task would require consi- 
derable time and careful thought and it was indicated 
the leader that the committee were recommending to the 
I'fashington staff that th^ be allowed to complete this 
analysis as a continuation of the committee work for the 
nesct fei'T ireeks* 



COltlETTEE REPORT 

The committee agreed to accept the rei^onsi- 
bility of xrorking on the analysis of the job of the Dis- 
cussion Leader* They felt that the interest shoT^m hy the 
group on this problem justified some additional time 
being spent on the work* 

The comraittes considered what should be presented 















to the Discussion Section for the last meeting on Teach- 
er Training. It was felt ty the committee that because 
of the widely divergent state policies that veiy little 
progress could bo made in the consideration of the long- 
time training program for a community. It Tfas felt that 
this X'iculd have to be worked out at a later date. The 
committee decided that the next stop which shculd be 
taken ty the group would bring us into the question of 
how to do this job of teacher training most effectively. 
As in preceding committee meetings a skeleton treatment 
of the question was worked out I'Jith the committee as an 
aid to the leader when woiking xTith the entire group. 



GROUP DISCUSSION -JITH THE 'THOLE 
DISTRIBUTIirS EDUCATEON SECTION 

AUGUST 24th 

The leader e:?plained to the group that the 
Teaser Training Committee had agreed to continue 
their work on the analysis and that X'Tithin a few weelcs 
a tentative analysis x-jould be completed and submitted to 
those in attendance for their suggestions. The leader 
suggested that the next problem for the group to con- 
sider was how this Discussion Leader could be given the 
necessaiy preliminaiy training in the most effective 
manner. As had been done with other problems, the 
group first worked out on the board a pattern of those 
facts and practices which xfould tend to point our 
thinking and discussion. The leader ty means of a hasty 
poll, found that frcm four to eight hours was the length 
of time usually devoted to this pre- service training of 
Discussion Leaders. By another polling of the gznup, it 
x^as found that the najorlty of these leader candidates 
are given this preliminaiy instruction on an indi'vidual 
basis. In some cases it xias stated that a small group 
xms handled together, but it was a very rare case xrhen a 
sufficient number could be gotten together to constitute 
a teacher training class or conference. 

The group gave their experiences in meeting: 
this problem and it seemed f^om the discussien that there 
xras a body of common knoxrledge x^hich was given to each 
candidate in all the states. It xras reveaiea, however 
that there was vety little uniformity in how this job ^ 
X'xas attempted or in the emphasis placed on the various 
features of the job xfhich was discussed x^th the leader 
candidate. It se©:ned, however, that in each case the 



the person doing the teacher training atternpted to 
cover the folloirjing topics ciith he candidates 

1. Give the individual information on the pro- 
visions of the GeoPge-Doon Act and over- 
vieir of the program of Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

2. Show the candidate how his past eKperi- 
ence xiill help him in this new task. 

3» Give assistance in determining what should 
be included in a course. 

4. Assist him in organizing the course into 
instructional units and planning his lesson. 

5» using different illustrations, show him 
hoxT people learn, or eKplain the learning 
process. 

6. Give details on the class routine, or 
class systmt such as, collection of fees, 
attendance records, calling of the roll, etc. 

7. Explain the principles of physical arrange- 
ment of the class. 

8. Explain how to use different methods. 

9» Explain just the part that he is to play, 
in these meetings. 

There seemed to be a difference in the treat- 
ment of the question of course outline. In some states 
the leader candidate is assisted in formulating the out- 
line of the course he feels should be offered, and at a 
later date elaborates upon that course, which addition 
is then checked by the Teacher Trainer. In other states 
the candidate is asked to outline his oxm idea of xrhat 
the couse should contain^ this is checked over at a later 
date by the Teacher Trainerj and necessaiy suggestions 
on foim or scope mar’e at that time. It was pointed out 
that in some cases specialists are used, such as, in- 
structors in agriculture, economics, booldceeping , etc., 
and part of their training must be toxrard the end of 
gi-ving them a practical slant." 

The question xras raised by the leader that 



since there seemed to be a considerable degree of uni- 
formity in the information given this leader candidate, 
could this information be reduced to writing and take 
the form of a leader's manual? There was a difference of 
opinion on this qiiestion, but there seemed to be consi- 
derable agreement that to have some of these points in 
printed form XTould greatly expedite the job of the Teacher 
Trainer and would assure eavch candidate of a more com- 
plete instruction than when the Teacher Trainer followed 
no outline* One member suggested that the instructors to 
the leader should be a part of each course outline* The 
group seemed to feoi, however, that those common 'factors 
could be treated in a leader's manual and the instructions 
contained in the various course outlines would be i^eciflc 
adaptations of the principles to that particular course* 

It was brought out in the discussion that the 
Teacher Trainer in most cases fits his schedule to that 
of the candidate, and that this instruction may be given 
in the office of the store, in a hot^ room, 'over the 
dinner table, and veiy seldom in a class room situation. 
The fact came out from some members of the group that 
various states are now preparing teacher's guides, or 
manuals. Some of these preliminary manuscripts were 
available for examination ty the group. The leader 
pointed out that in Indiana a number of attempts have 
been mad© to develop an effective Discussion Leader's 
Handbook, but to date the ansiTer had not been discovered. 
It was pointed out that some form of manual would enable 
the leader to ^end time in the study of his neir job, but 
not in conference with the Teacher Trainer. It was also 
mentioned that this manual would serx^’e as a valuable 
source of review on certain points which become problems 
after the first meeting or two* 

The leader took a few minutes to stress the 
fact that Distributive Education had reached an age 
where it was necessaiy that certain of its identifying 
characteristics be placed on papei? in order that school 
administrators and others interested in the field of 
education could see the part occupied hy this new service* 
In other words it had to adopt a platform and stand 
on that platform. It was pointed out that Vocational 
Education, as such was not given much prestige until 
some of the early writers in the field put in book form 
a word picture of just what this field of Vocational Edu- 
cation consisted of and where it fitted into the total 
educational pattern. The leader indicated that when this 
stoiy is X’TTitten, it x»jill necessarily be a modification 
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of the philosophy or concept now held ty some members 
of our own group; but until the leaders in the field of 
Distributive Education can prepare and agree upon a basic 
statement of our field, we cannot expect to be granted 
a position in the conplex pattern of public education. 

Hie question of a discussion leader's manual 
was referred to as the type of thing which enters into 
operating costs of our program. As there are mary iden- 
tical factors in the program from state to state, then 
duplication of time and effort on the part of the vari- 
ous states in preparing this type of material is inde- 
fensltln. hie are advocating in our classes the control 
of costs through various accepted practices of merchan- 
dising. Certainly, as an administrative group in charge 
of Distribtive Education, we should practice xdiat we 
preach. 



Although the points covered in this discussion 
ty the leader applied to the general field of Distribu- 
tive Education, they are especially applicable to the 
field of Teacher Training, because of the fact that many 
states have taken the position that anyone who has had 
Teacher Training esqperience of any kind can train Dis- 
cussion Leaders for the program of Distribtive Educa- 
tion 



The leader briefly summarized the steps taken 
ty the group in thirilcing through this problem of Teach- 
er Training. As you follow through this report, you 
can see those steps rather well defined. It x-7as pointed 
out that no attempt was made to solve this problem in 
the fm hours devoted to its treatment, but it was felt 
that a record should be kept of those points of agree- 
ment x-rhich had been arrived at in order that future, 
consideration of this problem could be built on these 
conmon agreanents rather than going back over the same 
field. 



COimTIEE REPORT 

At the final meeting of the committee plans 
were made for preparing the report of the discussion on 
the topic of Teacher Training. The chairman was instruc- 
ted to pr^are a preliminaiy report Which xras to be sent 
to each manber of the Training Committee on or before 
September 4th. Upon receipt of this preliminary report 
each member of the Comridttee was to make suggestions as 
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to additions and deletonents and return the copy XTithin 
txTo or three days> The chairman would summarize the 
suggestions and prepare the manuscript for the final re- 
port* This report was to be mimeographed hy tie chair- 
man in sufficient quantity to make available to all per- 
sons in the administrative positions in the Distributive 
Education Program throughout the countiy. The mimeo- 
graphed reports were to bo sent to the ^fashington Office 
to be distributed from that source. 

The Committee decided to continue their work 
on this problem of Teacher Training and agreed to each 
prepare a master analysis of the job of the Discussion 
Leader which were to bo sent in to the chaiman and com- 
pdied into a master form which would be available for 
discussion at the A.V.A. Conferenerce in Grand Hapis. 

The Committee Tidll have a report of work done, 
to be submitted to the Distributive JSducation Section of 
the A.V.A. Conference. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The growth of Distributive Mucation in the 
United States since the inaugu3ration of the National pro- 
gram under the Federal George-Deen Act of 193^ is without 
precedent in the education world* Its growth has been 
as spectacular as it has been sudden* 

Not only has Distributive Education as a 
National program been without precedent in growth and 
development, but it has, to a great extent, also grown 
independently of other educational fields, without such 
precedents as traditional' approaches, standardized tech- 
niques, or textual forms* 

It is therefore not suprising that after three 
years there is little national uniformity in teaching 
approach or individual eoqierimentation in terms of per- 
sonal or State backgrounds of training and experience. 

There can be no doubt but that this exfteri- 
mentation, x-iith its wide variations in resulting ap- 
proaches and particularly xTide variations in the formats 
of its teaching materials, has been a healthy and valu- 
able experience for this new field* The fact that it 
has not been bound by tradition in thought or action has 
obviously been largely responsible for its vigorous 
development* 



i 



The National Conference of Distributive Educa- 
tion Personnel held in August, 1939 9 appointed a coininit- 
tee, which sJioijiLd have ?s it-i ]"\ '-Dose, the development and 
suggestion of plans for National umformiiy in published 
teaching materials \rj.\h reference to foiT;at for publica- 
tion, definitions and bases for classification of teach- 
ing levels and subject ^^latter areas* 

The foUoT-ring report seeks to describe the 
committee’s findings, their receptions and alteration bgr 
the Conference group, and tlie resulting agreement and 
recommendations of the Conference* The committee is 
confident that much of value to the perplexed teacher, 
coordinator or supervisor will be found in this r^ort. 
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R EPORT OF THE COItHTTEE 

»«I H — ! ■ W . M Tim ■ ■■ I *- — 

ON TBICI-IING MATERIALS 

In presenting the committee’s first find- 
ings and recommendations to the Conference, the Chairman 
stated that the committee would, X'Jith the help of the 
Conference, sedc to eixplore the foUoXfiing possihilitios: 

1* Tlrie need and demand for a universal or 
standard f©rm for use Iqjr the States, out- 
side agencies, and the U«S» Office of 
Education, in the preparation and effec- 
tive exchange of pertinent, authoritative 
and usable teaching materials* 

2, The general content of sucli a standard 

form, including the extent to which supple- 
mentary teaching suggestions should bean- 
eluded. 

3* The adoption by the Conference of such a 
standard form. 

It was agreecl that the committee’s immediate 
efforts would be confined to the needs of the evening 
extension level, with ihe thought that the findings of 
the Conference could be applied later to cooperative high 
school programs. 

!• The Need for a StandaM Form for Teaching Materials 

A* The Sub.iect-Matter Problem 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in the 
development of subject matter for use ty discussion 
leaders or teachers of evening classes is the pr^D- 
aration and outlining of such materials in a form 
suitable to the use of the inexperienced leader. 
Since the field is new, and few people are accus- 
tomed to handling such adult classes. Distributive 
Education group leaders at the evening extension 
level are largely inexperienced in professional 
teaching or conference leading* 



In general, these teachers fall into tiro clasps; 
the professional teacher with limited occupational 
experience, and the occupationally qualified dis- 
tributive worker, with little or no effective 
teaching training or experience. Bie first must 
usually be shown the peculiarities of both voca- 
tional and adult education^ the distributive 
worker must be shoifin how to teach, as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. 

As Mr. Mertz, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., aptly 
stated at one iime during the Conference, "'Such 
teaching material must be prepared for the low 
levels of teaching ability and intelligence. ^Te 
must assume that these people are not equipped 
to teach, and give them mary suggestions and much 
help in the forms, we give to them. If thejy’ can 
do a better job by themselves, they may then lay 
aside such outlines almost entirely. ' 

B. Sources of Sub.iect Matter 

Subject matter for use in Dist:ilbative Education 
classes is usually secured from analyses of local 
needs, from outside agencies such as manufacturers 
or trade associations, from materials used in 
other States, or from text book;s ana manuals in 
the field. Obviously, the greatest problem here 
is the adaptation of this subject matter to the 
needs of the evening dLass and to the use of the 
evening group leader. Because of the fact that 
there is no established approach or form for the 
preparation of such material, great variety re- 
sults 5 material adapted to use in one State or 
by one agency does not readily fit the neecls of 
the other. 

C. Variety in Forms of Mhtcflfial 

Some States prefer ‘Uiat the leader- teacher have 
no outline or plan for his class. Others provide 
him xiith a simple topical outline. Some States 
have followed the Trade and Industrial pattern of 
three columns, others have invented two, three, 
and four column presentations and guides for 
their teaching staffs. In nearly all cases, teach- 
ing materials are given to the leader orily after 
he has experienced a minimum of teacher training 
under the State program. The approach, order, and 
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and vises of the various devices are eKplainedj 
the material serves as an intelligible guide 
oiiLy after this preliminaiy coaching. 

D. The Outsider's Dilemma 

< Ihen this same matca^ial, in its particular fo™ 
is received “bgr another State in its search for 
usable materials 9 some confusion develops. The 
uninitiated foreigner on the other side of the 
State line does not readily understand the ap-* 
proach involved in the intricate design before 
him. He has not been a party to its develop- 
ment nor has he had it ecxplained to him. 

E* The Suggested,, 

State personnel at the Conference agreed as to 
the magnitude of this problem. Th^ suggested that 
in order that State materials might be exdacngo- 
able and mutually intelligible that a simple uni- 
versal form be adopted^ Ihis same foiTOj agree- 
able to the States, mght also be used ty the 
U.S. Office of Education in preparing material 
for national use in the State programs. Also, 
and veiy inportant, this form might be submitted 
to various manufacturers and trade associations^ 
as a pattern for their preparation of material in 
cocperation with the U.S. Office of Education or 
vjith the States. 

Such a form, if possible of development, was 
agreed by the Conference to be a suggested form 
only, for mutual convenience and understanding 
onily, and not a compulsoiy form for all Distri- 
butive Education material published for courses 
given under the George-Deen Act. 

II, Thft Develooment of a Desirabl.e.JIni.versal Form.„,3j^ 

Teaching Materials 

A. ^ Universal Fom 

The committee and the Ccaiference agreed that a 
topical outline of the subject-matter area to be 
covered should be included in any universal foim, 
but that it should be supplemented by teaching 
suggestions. 
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Both the professional teacher, in this particular field 
for the first time, and particularly the experienced 
retailer, suddenly called upon to teach for the first 
time, should be considered. Questions most likely to be 
asked ty each tj^e of teacher should be answered, and 
'• helpfhl lints'-^ included. 

Ihe committee* s suggestions as to the desired elements 
of the form to be adopted, with the Conference addi- 
tions, are as folloX'Tss 

1. Introductory description of material involved. 

2. Ways of using the outline. 

3. Suggestions as to types of stores or merchan- 
dise for which material is most useful. 

4. Course objectives. 

5. A note to the leader. 

(1) professional school teacher, 

(2) Experienced distributive worker, 

6. Suggestions for the first class meeting, 

7. Suggested teaching devices, 

8. Introduction to the course, 

9. A topical outline, 

10, Suggested Conference questions, 

11, Suggested case problems. 

12, Test questions, 

13, A usable bibliography, 

14, Bases for evaluating source material from 
manufacturers and others, 

B, Suggested Standard Forms * 

Suggestion Number One 

The committee® s first recommendation was a 
’straight topical course outline supplemented ly 
the above fourteen essentials, each supplementary 
essential group separated from each other group 
as follows: 



* For convenience and for mutual understanding, the fol- 
loTfriing agreements were reached as to terminology? 

Curriculum : A series or group of courses. 

Course : A series or group of units, ten weeks, for example. 

Unit ; A unit may consist of agsrles of topics. 

Leader : Discussion leader or teacher (to avoid academic cozmo 

tation of teacher- ) 

Topic s Any given area 

CJ.ass Period : A class period may be devoted to a unit or to 

a topic or topics. Unit or topic does not refer to 
time. 





f. 



^ ' 
k 



1« mtle of the course* 

2, Table of contents* 

3 » Explanatoiy introduction* 

a* Purpose of the outline* 

(a brief explanatbn of the need for 
such an outline) 

b* Justification of the course* 

(a brief statement as to place and 
importance in the field) 
c* Objectives of the course* 

(aims of the course from the teach- 
ing viewpoint) 

d* Classification of the course* 

(suggestions as to number of units, 
time, levels, etc*) 
e* Uses of the outline* 

(brief survegr of how the leader may 
employ the outline) 

4* A note to the leader- teacher* 

a* A note to the professional teacher 
eKplaining briefly the new problems 
of adult distributive education* 
b* A note to the retailer or other in- 
experienced teacher comparing the teach- 
ing job to "ttiat of selling* 

5 » Suggested teaching devices* 

(This material parti cula'rly for the in- 
experienced leader - a listing and expla- 
nation of recognized tricks of the trade ) 
6, Suggested forms for lesson plans and outlines* 
(A surv^ of various ways discttseion leaders 
may organize and plan class periods or 
courses using bibliography and teaching 
devices as needed) 

7 * Measures Of progress* 

(Methods ty which the leader can deteimine 
his own teaching effectiveness) 

8i The outline proper (topical) 

A. 

1 * 

2 * 

b* 



I 

I 

!■ 




(a) 

(b) 



i 

I 
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(This outline to cover the subject-matter 
areas consideredj to serve as a source of 
topics and as a check-list and guide on 
the leader, to be used ty the leader in 
organizing the course, and to be supple- 
mented tgr materials from the bibliography, 
from the leader* s personal experience and 
knoxTledge, and from the contributions of 
the class*) 

9* Suggested Conference questions and case 
problems* 

10, Bibliography and references* 

Objections to This Form 

As has been indicated, some persons in the Conference 
were convinced that State and other administrators could not 
assume that the leader would be able to apply each of the 
items listed in the above form in the eKact situatbn where 
it would be needed* There was some argument that the eixperi- 
enced retailer, de^ite his practical knotjlcdge of his subject, 
has no coinprehension of even elementaxy teaching or discussion- 
leading techniques* For this reason there was the contention 
that directions must be complete in every detail leaving 
nothing to the teacher's own questionable initiative* 

Sugge s tion Number TVo 



A second suggestion received in the comLidttee 
and presented to the Conference was that the above 
plan be modified to include a bUfLiography and speci- 
fied teaching devices with each topic, as follows: 

A* Topic 

1 . 

&• 




(b) 



B* Teaching devices, suggestions 
C* Bibliography and references 
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A fifth fona Included four columns as follows; 



TOPICAL OUTLINE 


HOT -7 TO 
PRESENT 


QUESTIONS 
AND CASES 


lOTERENCES 


A 

1. 


Show - - 


a, 


see ----- 




b, - - - - 


page - 


a. - - 






(1) ' 

(a) - - - 


Describe - 


c, - - - - 


see ------ 


' 




page ----- 



^Ei^estion Number Six, as Adopted 
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The sixth suggestion of the committee came to it 
through a conference held during the summer at Bloomington, 
Indiana, under the leadersiiip of Mr, John Dillon, Teacher 
Trainer for Indiana, This form of outline and supplementary 
materials includes the essentials agreed upon by the committee 
and conference, and has many factors in its favor. It might 
best be described as - providing the teacher iJith help when he 
needs it most , 



Arranged in three columns, it places teaching sugges- 
tions and references concurrently with ike topical outline. It 
thorough, and is claimed to be in line i^Tith the 
thinking of the average inescperienced teacher as he goes about 



preparing his material. It is a guide and a manual and 



check-list all in one. It gives him the benefits of advice 
from experienced teachers applied to particular teaching sit- 
uations, or particular topics. 



ms adopt Qd^^ the Conference as an ideal 

universal form, and was agreed upon by ttie group as acceptable 
to all. The representatives from the Federal Office indicated 
that they would respect the conference recommendation in the 
preparation of apy material in Tfashington by the Business Edu- 
cation Service of the U,S, Office of Education, during the 
comng year as an- experimental period, Th^ agreed that ary 
^ch material would be adaptable to the form, A synopsis of 
this suggested universal form folloi-js; 



OF COURSE 



I. 



Forsword to the Course (A general introductoi^r statement 

to the course) 
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II. List of Units Making Up the Course 

III. Outline and Instructions for Conducting the First 
Meeting 

(FolloT)Jing is an outline of hew each unit in the course should 
be treated) 

A. Title of the Unit 

B. Statement of Aims or Objectives 

C. Define and Delimit the Topic 

D. Introducing the Topic (Prove that the topic deals "with a 

real function) 

Suggest' the use of paper dg- x 11 lenthwise or 11 x 17 
double— lenthwise. 

E. Treatment of Topic — (Each unit) 



Material to be 
Presented 



NOTOs Detailed out- 
line of topic 
(preferably arrived 
at hy an actual job 
analysis of the 
occupation) 



How to present 
Material 



Suggestions on 
1. Specific 
methods of pre- 
sentation 
2; How to obtain 
group participation 

3. Ihought stimula- 
tion questions 

4. Illustrations 
and cases 

5» Use of demon- 
strations 



^"Jhere to get addi- 
tional information 



research studies 
sanqjles of forms 
pamphlets 
sources of films 9 
slides 9 etc. 
reference books 
demonstrations 
materials periodi- 
cals 9 ^eakerss 
graph-charts 



F. Test Questions (Each unit) 

G. Practical Problems (Each unit) (Test application of 

principles on actual job situation) 

H. Annotated Bibliography (for entire course) 
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Prepare Leader's Check List — Each unit in course 

(A list of objective questions to check the leader's 
effectiveness in handling the meeting) 

Objections to the Adopted Fom 

Objections, of the Conference to the three column out- 
line fom as adopted included, in addition to its conpleixl'ty, 
that of the fear that individual discussion leaders might 
prefer to select different teaching devices - that one per- 
son might use a given device well, while in the hands of 
another it might be a complete failure. 

Ihe secoi^ objection referred to the references in the 
third column, ^e question arose as to whether or not axiQr 
teaching libraiy would include all of the books referred to. 
In this connection an 'Ideal Library ' -ms suggested as a 
possibility, and as the onily feasible remedy. 

A third objection referred to the difficulties of 
properly annotating a bibliography* It was said that the 
original reader's comments could not always be accepted as 
correct, and that teachers might misinterpret annotations or 
discount books solely on the tone or irpression of the anno- 
tation. 

III. Defining Subje ct Hatt er Appr oaches and Areas 

nr — - r ".i ii ■ i n • i rmr — ii. - ■■ii i~ 

A. The General Probla ni 

Ihe committee's conclusion that there is a need 
for considering course outlines and other teaching 
••’materials from many an^es, in order that they may be 
described and discussed Intelligently by persons in 
the field, was presented to the Conference. Ihls pre- 
sentation was not made in the form of a recommenda- 
tion or as the committee's final word, but only as 
the beginning of a systematic and critical classifica- 
tion of materials. 

B. The Five Training Levels 

In order to present to the group its conception of 
course needs and classifica'tions, the committee sub- 
mitted the foUoi^lng as the five course levels with sub* 
sidiaiy degrees of advancement within them, suggested 
ty Dr. Paul A. lystrom and o'bhers; 

!• Preparatory level (Non-reimbursable, since stu- 
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dents are unenplcyed. The program, must consider 
this work as preparatory only) 

II* Cooperative Part-time (The subject-matter needs 
here are lii^ted usually to two hours or more 
of vocation and related instruction daily) 

HI* Employee - ■■Rank and Pile;: (Ihe average selling 
or service ewployee in retail stores or other 
distributive agencies is included here) 

Sub- e ocecutive (The buyer or department manager 
with limited supervisory and administrativo 
authority) 

SKecutive (Store oiwners and managers, including 
the wide differences between the needs of the 
s mall store manager and the large store eKecu- 
tive* Ttiio groups are often necessaiy) 

Varied Teaching Approaches 

Because, in terms of the leaders® or program ob- 
jectives, individual courses must have a consistently 
uniform approach to training needs, the corand.ttee 
submitted the' following is teaching approaches 
iu use in this field, indicating the tendency to 
weaken courses through unconsciously combining and 
changing approach to the subject as courses proceed: 

1, Job analysis approach 

(A study of a given occupation, including all 
duties 5 the course consisting of training in 
those specLfLc duties) 

EKAiyiPLESs Stock Clerk® s Training, Salespeople* s, 
Displayraan* s* 

2, Retail fhndtiotis' approach 

(An analysis and study of a specific retail func- 
tion such as advertising, di^lay, credit, buy- 
ing, etc*, including the accoinparylng techniques) 
X’lithout reference to merchandise* 

ECAl'JPLESs Retail Credit Problems, Retail Adver- 
tising, Retail Delivery Problems* 
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3* Mcrcliaiidise Infoznation alone 

(Technical and related infomatlon concerning 
merchandises preferably from the standpoint of 
customer use - merchandise characteristics as 
they meet customer needs) no reference to re* 
tailing functions. 

E{A]yiPLESs Te^:illes, Builder’s Hardware^ Laces. 

4. All retail functions as related to given merchan- 
dise 

( All soling 9 display, advertising credit or 
other functional problems as related to a line 
of goods - such as hardware, furniture, etc.; 
croltable for one-line store managers) 

KCAMPLES: Kardiraa^ Store Problems, Retailing, 

BUrniture, Modem Shoe Merchandising. 

5 « Each retail function as related to a different 

kind of merchandise 

(A study of the techniques or peculiarities 
involved in connection xTith the performance 
of ary one retail function as it affects ary 
one line of goods) 

EXAMPLES? Selling Hosiery, Advertising Shoes, 

Di flaying Mllineiy. 

6. Common Store Needs 

(Essentials to successful individual and store 
development and discipline, regardless of dbore 
or merchandise) 

EKAI^LES? Store Ehglish, Store Arithmetic, 
Personal Health 

Among other factors to be considered when preparing 
a given outline or seeking to adopt or adapt an outline used 
elsewhere, are the following? 

1. Size of the store 

2. Size of the town 

3 » Geographical differences 

Nationality differences 

5. lype of merchandise sold 
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Another phase of approach in prepaii.ng: course materials 
and all subject matter relates to the devdopBisiDt 6f the sub- 
ject. Is the course designesd to cause the student to con- 
sld'^ str.j^ profit Hone 9 cus tomer's needs alone, is it a com- 
bination of these, or is it merely an acade nd.c and objective 
stucjy of the store function or the merchandise? 

D. The Functional Divisions 



Mary retailers and. students of retailing ..agree that 
the functions of retailing can be classificsd into 
five functional groups as follows? 



These five groups must all be considered X'fhen ary 
store surveys its total needs, and as xrell when 
educators in the distributive field seek to outline 
a long-range program for training. There is room 
for considerable thought in this connection; It 
may be suggested that the above five groups (D) b® 
used as a guide for preparing short unit courses of 
training at the five levels (B) in terras of any one 
or all of the five approaches (C). Certainly the 
Conference agreed that there should be a long-range 
program of short courses outlined on some such basis. 
The committee regrets that following this agreement 
there was insufficient time for its careful considera- 
tion of these possibilities. All agree that a con- 
siderable number of years will be required to ciys- 
tallize all ideas and approaches in connection Tiiith 

the broad phase of subject matter in the distributive 
field. 



Merchandise 



Promotion 



Personnel 



Buying 

Unit control 
Fashion coord£.mtion 
Comparison 

Merchandise information 
Research 



Public relations 

Sel3.ing 

Adverti.sing 



Display 

Planni.ng 

Services 



Sijplojniient 

Training 

Compensation 

Recreiition 

Job analysis 

Health 



Finance and Control 



Receiving and marking 
Store arrangement 



Budgets 

/ludits 

Records - Procedures 
Customer orodit 
Accounts payable 
Cash 



Deliveiy 

Utilities 

Supplies 



Housekeeping 
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Facilities for Preg aijM^. IAsttng_a^^ 

T eachi ng Materials. 

The Problems of Production in Materials 

The committee’s presentation of the problems of a 
universal outline form and of subject matter areas and 
/ classification was followed ty its submission for 

discussion of the problems of preparation and distri- 
bution of subject matter materials from the standpoint 
of facilities. The following probtos were listed as 
as existing and needy of solution; 

1. There is at present no published listing of 
teaching materials as published ty the vari.ous 
States. 

2. There is no evaluating agency for these materials » 
due to lack of Federal personnel. 

3. A fetr States, preparing good material, have been 
imposed upon to share it nation-wide. 

4. Persons preparing materials are not in a position 
to know of similar materials available or in 
process else^There. 

5» Courses available are often not sufficiently 
described or limited that they can be judged 
before receipt or use. 

The Adopted Rec ommendations 

After extended discussion, the Conference made the 
following recommendations to the U.S. Office of 
Educations 

1. That the Business Education Service act as a 
clearing house for all instructional. mateilals. 

2. That the Service prepare a complete listing of 
course outlines and other materials prepared to 
date. 

3. That periodic supplementary listings of nm materials 
published hy the Service and in the States be pub- 
lished and distributed. 

4. That facilities be provided in the Business Edu- 
cation Service for acquainting the State programs 
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Tilth materials contenplated or in the process of 
preparation. 

5 . That all listings of material be described brieflys 
annotated 9 evaluated 9 and priced. That a committee 
for such evaluation be appointed ty the Business 
Education Service. 

With reference to Number 5 s it Tias asserted that four 
States represented viere not permitted to charge for publica- 
tions of this nature. No doubt other States have similar 
rulings. This problem vias not solved in the Conference. The 
question of copyrighting material and alloTiing capable T^riters 
in the field more nearly adequate reX'iards was discussed 9 but 
nd conclusion x^ias reached Iqy the Conference^ It was recom- 
mended that various State groups be appointed hy the Business 
Education Service to xTork with manufacturers ar^ trade asso- 
ciations in the preparation of certain needed courses. 



Sumrfliaiv 

The Conference sought 9 through the Committee on 
instructional materials 9 to tentatively select a universal 
fom for exchangeable course outlines and to make various 
other recommendations concerning the preparation and distri- 
bution of such materials. The Conference and Committee agreed 
that these first efforts in this direction x^ere only the first 
of many constructive steps necessary as the National Distri- 
butive Bducjation program develops and progresses. 
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PRELIMINARr REPORT OF THE OOMTTEE ON METHODS 
FOR CLASSES IN DISTKEBUTIVE EDUCATEON 
NATIONAL TRAINING CONFERENCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



Introductory Statenxents 

The committee on methods of teaching for classes in dis- 
tributive education XTas set up after the Conference con- 
vened* Membership of the committee included} Laurence T* 
Thompson, Midiiganj Helen Friedline and George Schudc, Idaho; 
Sidnqy Owen, Nebraska; Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; Walter F* 
Shaw, U.S. Office of Elucation; and Donovan R. Armstrong, 
Texas, as chairman* 

Since this is an outline report of the Conference, no att^pt 
has been made to reproduce maror helpfhl contributions coming 
as a part of each discussion* A report of this character can 
be most usefbl when serving as a means of recall, and as an 
aid in getting a picture of "ttie total pattern of thinking 
which took place during the Conference* 



A committee report, embodying the opinion of the conference 
group as a whole, on effective teaching methods to be used in 
distributive education classes, was the problem assigned to 
the committee* This prelindnaiy report is the result* Dis- 
cussion in the first committee meeting on the assigned pro- 
blem resulted in agreement upon procedures to be followed in 
developing the solution, in committee and in group meetings* 
Steps in the plan agreed upon were as follows: 



Procedure To Be Fo llowed 



1 * 



List the methods to be considered* The list on page 2 was 
not prepared in order of importance because the committee 
felt that at the outset no one method could be assumed to 
be of greater importance than another; nor could one 
method be used in eveiy situation to the ex^usion of 
other methods* 



The methods listed were suggested and later accepted ly 
the group, as having been used* Accuracy in teminology 
was sacrificed to bring all methods to the attention of 
the group* 



2* Define or make a brief statement to indicate the nature 
of each method* 
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3. Set up some characteristics of each rnethod^^ 

4. Give circumstances and conditions under vhlch each 
method • might be used to advantage. 

Suggestions made by the committee and the Confer- 
ence are not meant to predict the probable success 
of individual methods 5 rather, the suggestions are 
made in vieif of somefiffhat limited previous experience 
in classes* The Conference was reluctant to advo- 
cate the use of ary one method as a solution of the 
problems of instruction* 

5* Consider problems on methods advanced by conference 
group members and committee members* 

Methods Considered Bv llie Conference 

The list of methods developed in the first committee 
meeting is as follows s 

1* Lecture, or TeOLling, Method 
2* Individualized Study Method 
3* Discussion Method (Directed) 

4* Research-Project Method 
5* Demonstration Method 
6* Dramatization Method 
7* Case Method 
8* Conference Method 
9* Panel Method 
10* Visual Method 
11* Correspondence Method 

12* ^’On The Job-’ Individual Instruction Method 
13* Organized Class Instruction Method 

Four aftemoon sessions of the Conference were devoted to 
discussions of the reports of the committoe on those thir- 
teen methods* A detailed outline report of the work of 
the committee, incorporating the thiiiking of the group, 
follows: 

I* Lecture, or Tellini?. Method 
A* vJhat it if: 

A method for giving information quickly and 
accurately* Many times it is necessaiy to resort 
to the lecture method to give necessaiy facts 
essential to the progress of the dass; quite 
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often people must be -‘told’' the ^hot-i-' or ‘why-. 
Characteristics (these may or may not be advan- 



!• Usually is an organized presentation 
2. Thorough coverage of subject matter brought 
to bear upon problems of the moment 
3» Adaptable to large groups 
4. Appeals to the ^ear-minded'' 

^ ' CoBserves time 

6, Ea^ to chock results after presentation of 
material 

7m Listener absorbs information without thinking 
8« Ifciterial gained through lectures is not really 
learned 

9* Lecturer may lose his group or "go over the 
heads- of his group 

iibere or when used advantageously: 

!• Ifith large groups where the individuals have 
some common background of information and 
experience 

2, ^?hen necessary to cover a largo quantity of 
material in a limited time 
3m ^Jhen necessary to arouse enthusiasm in ini- 
tiating a new program or in fhrther develop- 
ment of a program 

^m I'Jhen giving merchandise information 
5m ^Jhen providing a common background of infor- 
mation as a basis for further study 
6, XJhere there is need to supplement other 
methods 

i/hen not used advantageously: 

1. ^'Jhen interested in developing skills 

2. t ihen no testing is done 

3m When group participation is desired 
^m In situation when problems are to be solved 

HoxT to use effectively: 



Im Make carefhl plans i» organization of the 
lecture to prevent rambling 
2. Make liberal use of illustrative teaching 

devices to appeal to the senses, such as charts, 
films, diagrams, and products 




tages) 
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3. Make provision for checking on results, 
as tests, questions, and observation 

Individualized Study Method 



A. ^ Jhat it is; 



A method tgr means of which the learner is 
assisted in organizing his study so that, under 
the direction and supei*vision of a competent 
instructor, he will profit in proportion to his 
individual effort. 

B. Characteristics of individualized study as a 
method of instructions 



1. It is used for individual instruction on 
the individual's own proBsms 

2. The methcd is effec1d.ve only for small groups. 
The instructor should be occupationally compe- 
tent and must be available to devote some time 
to each individual. As the size of the group 
increases, the time spent ly the instiuctor 
xjith each individual will decrease. A point 
will be reached where direction and super- 
vision by the* instructor tdill be ineffective 
because of lack of "tdine 







4 . 



5 . 

6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9* 



It is more effective in cooperative pArt<<« 
time related study classes than in evening 
extension classes 

Effectiveness of the method in a cooperative 
class will vaiy inversely with the number of 
occupations represented in the class 
Permits study to be nearly related to the job 
Requires a high type of instructor with a 
broad occupational eixperience 
Careful coordination and diligence in the 
preparation of material is mandatoiy if the 
method is made effective 
Requires more time in covering a given unit 
of instruction than most other metiiods 
Individuals proceed at their own rates in 
learning, and retention is said to be higher 
than in most other methods * 



C* '/here used effectively; 

1. In cooperative part-time classes where there 
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2 . 



3 . 



4. 



is not too great a dj.versi1y in the occupa- 
tions represented 

Evening and part-time classes^ limited in 
number, in which non-homogeneous groups ob- 
tain, such as: 

a* Store record keying — the class may 
contain representatives from a number of 
retail stores* Some general principles 
will be common but each individual will 
need to develop records for his own 
business 

Accounting for retail store 
Merchandise study 
Teacher training classes may use this method 
in combination Tiiththe research project method 
In situations where new material is introduced 
and the learner does not have a background 
of experience in the field of knowledge to be 
acquired 



b. 

c* 



D* How to use effectively: 



1. 



2. 



As a part of the related subjects period of a 
cooperative part-time class, where the need 
for ^ecific information relating to the job 
is indicated* Individuals pursue their sepa- 
rate paths only so long as their interests and 
needs differ; and they are grouped for class 
instruction on the elements common to the dis- 
tributive cccopations represented in the class* 
Ihxmigh individual assignment* sheets or in- 
dividual. lesson sheets 



Comments by members of the group: 



Discussion which accon^anied the committee* s presentation 
of the report on the individualized study method brought 
out some interesting points which were significant of 
trends in distributive education* These comments reflect 
the thinking of the conference group: 



'Some distinction should be made bettreen individualized 
study, as used in distributive classes, and traditional 
supervised study* In the former, a definite attenpt is 
made to construct a complete course to take care of the 
needs of the individual; whereas, in the latter, it is 
the usual . rule to aid the individual in mastering a 
course which may or may not meetlis individual needs*” 
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It is probable that the method of supervised study plays 
a much more important part in cooperative high school classes 
than in extension evening classes* 

■tre seem to be inconsistent in requiring actual, concrete 
occupational experience of the evening extension leader, 
and then we assume that the teacher of a cooperative 
high school class, or a diversified occupational class 
need not have the necessaiy basic eQq>erience.' 

^'We must consider the size of toxins and cities in think- 
ing about qualifications of teachers and coordinators* 
Successful retailors may bo available in towiisof to 

teach evening classes* The adult workers in the toxm are 
in sufficient number to foim homogeneous classes* A 
cooperative class in a town of x^ould likely be non- 

homogeneous because the openings available for beginners 
in each distributive business xrould be limited* Ihe 
teacher-coordinator XTould be forced to handle a mixed 
group in a small toxm or city if a program wsre set up 
there*‘* 

“f fe are agreed that it is possible to have a more highly 
diversified class in distributive education than in a 
combination of distributive education and T* & I* be- 
cause these tvro groups have few common elements*'*^ 

»»May x^e not observe the policy that homogeneous coopera- 
tive part-time classes should be in operation in larger 
cities and diversified classes in the smaller places?’^ 

“All newr*coordinators of cooperative part-time programs 
in our State are to be trained under an apprenticeship 
plan* Prospective coordinators xiill be assigned to 
three successful coordinators for a minimum of one 
semester before they are assigned to full-time jobs*‘i 

^'In using the individualized study method, the teacher 
of a cooperative class must make careful preparation for 
each student* The preparation requires that the instructor 
know what the student is doing each day, and that study be 
correlated with the job§ it does not mean gixdng the stu- 
dent an outline and a text and telling him to go ahead* ■ 

"It is necessary to have an unusual man or xroman for the 
position of teacher-coordinator of cooperative part-time 
training* Separate plans must be worked out for each 
student, carefully and completeily*'* 
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To siiDplify the problem of instructional procedures in 
cooperative classesj we must find more common elements 
in retailing and reduce the amount of special instruction. 
Common elements may be handled in class or group discussion. 

III. Discussion Method (Directed Discussion) 

A. ^Jhat it iss 

A method of teaching, consisting of a group of 

leamora*, 

1. ITith some knowledge of a given topic 

2. Talking over different aspects of that topic 
3» Under the guidance of an occupationally com- 
petent leader 

/\ 

B. Characteristics of the discussion method for 
distributive educations 

1. New ideas and information are brought in and 
learned 

2. Leader should be well informed on the subject 

3. Informal atmosphere prevails 
Frequent checking on understanding of the 
members of the group is possible during pro- 
gress of directed discussion 

5» Strong adult appeal results from elimina- 
tion of objectionable features of class 
recitation 

6, Group tidhking, rather than' directed think- 
ing is encouraged 

7, Excellent when controversial topics must be 
considered and several points of view discussed 

8, Unsuited for use with a large group where 
give and take in discussion would be sacri- 
ficed 

9» Eveiyone has an opportunity to participate if 
interested and familiar with 'fee subject 

10. Thinking is stimulated and the listeners are 
kept alert 

11. Benefits result in proportion to the amount 
of on the track discussion, and the amount 
of participation of all raembc-rs 

12. Requires careful planning, otherwise discus- 
sion may go off .^at a tangent to the main issue 

13. Probably the most versatile of all methods 
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C» ^/here to us© ©ffeotivelys 

1. I’lith a group of learners having some knowledge 
of a given topic 

2, For controversial issues upon which conclu- 
sions are to be reached which are not neces- 
sarily those of the leader 

D. How to use effectively s 

1. Prepare a definite plan for each discussion 
period, including key questions neoessaxy' to 
develop points 

2. The leader must be prepared on every angle 
of the subject because most anything might 
come up 

3. Points should be driven home ty chocking on 
understanding of the group members as dis- 
cussion progresses 

4. The Comparative Analysis Method is employed 
as a device in discussing points which may 

be debatable. One list may be mad© in support 
of a point of vietr, while another list is made 
supporting an opposing point of viet^r 

5» Questions should be used in starting and di- 
recting discussion. 

Th(y are not used for the purpose of testing 
kno^lfxlge of a subject, but are used hy the 
leader in determining whether or not the 
group is in with him. 



E. Essential values s 

Values inherent in the discussion method center 
around consideration of all aspects of a topic on 
which different opinions are held, and when all 
aspects of the topic are to be brought into the 
open, in order that a limited group of partici- 
pants may group their present ideas into new 
patterns, and in those patterns discover something 
now to the individual. The central idea is to 
create an atmosphere in which honest thinking, 
uniniluenced by prejudices or stimulated by parti- 
sanship, may be indulged and the individual choice 
or decision made. 
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IV. Resea rch ProJ^t Math od 



A. 'Jhat it is; 

!• means of the research project method 

individual experience and growth is acc om* ^ 
lished through indivdual or group assignmattJts 
relating to specific questions or topics 
6* Characteristics: 

1. Results of research and stuc3y may be referred 
to the group to inpart information and for 
their comment 

2. Effective in individual development 

3* Fosters group cooperation and stimulates 

individual endeavor ty giving responsibility 
to members of the class 
Aids in developing ability to evaluate and 
present Information 

5. lust be carefhlty planned to insure time 
for all to report 



C. - Ihere to use advantageousty: 



1« Evening and part-time classes on such topics 
or courses as: 
a. Merchandise informaton 
b« Store system 
c* Meeting difficulties 
d. Fashion 
€• Di^lay 



V. Demonstration Method and Di^JAzajACTL^a^. 



Ihe group decided that dramatization might easily be 
considered an extension of the demonstration method^ 
both having a common objective* 

A* Hiat it is; 

A method of isatruction in which doing tech- 
riqu'cs may be shown, explained and applied* 
Demonstrations may be made and then dramatized as 
a means of giving emphasis to the subject under 
consideration* 

B* Characteristics: 

1* Appeals are made to individUAls or groups 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 



5 . 



6 . 



7. 



through the eyes, ears, and hands 
Facilitates needier learning of doing units 
ELininates costly trial and error procedure 
Involves shoviing or doing a conplete unit or 
operating technique irithout interruption 
a, SloxiT notion — explaining steps and details 
b* Individual application through repeatied 
doing 

Promotes interest tlsrough observation of 
activity 

Both demonstration and dramatization require 
careful planning 

Develops poise and self assurance 



C; ' There to use: 



1; Part-time cooperative classes 
2. Evening and part-time extension classes 
3* In pre- employment training 



D« I7hen to use: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 



To show, step ly step, progress of doing 
technique 

To emphasize techniques and points brought 
up in other methods of teaching 
To arouse interest in a new idea or new 
product 

To show a right and a wrong way 



Case Method (A Device), 



Agreement of the group on the use of the case as 
a detvice in other methods of teaching rather than 
as a special method of teaching precluded discussion 
of the case method. It -was deeded to point out 
certain features of cases, and methcds of using them, 
since the method or device has been used in xoany 
places. 



A. I’Jhat it is: 



1 . 



The case method is an adaptation of the pro- 
blem method as employed in teaching. Discus- 
sion is centered upon actual or hypothetical 
situations, or cases, which are advanced to in- 
struct class members in the given subject 
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B» Characteristics s 

!• Differentiates betireen theoiy and practice 
2. Encourages original thinking in arriving at 
solutions 

3» Requires an occupationally coirpetent leader 
xfho is dkilled in leading discussion 
Usually employe alternate solutions, one of 
which is the right ansirer 

C» ^Jhere to use; 

1. IThen an example of actual procedure is 
needed to establish a point 

2. To secure group acceptance of recommended or 
approved practice 

3» To arrive at solutions to problems and cases 
advanced ly members of the group 

D. How to use effectively; 

1. It was recommended that cases be used to 
supplement other methods 

2. Members should be encouraged to write-up 
actual incidents or difficulties as case pro- 
blems for solution ty the group, but the 
leader should have a list of cases on hand 

to present at the time thq 7 are needed. From 
discussion on cases diould develop the princi- 
ple, rule, or standard representing the opin- 
ion of the group 

3» The leader should resolve general statements 
and general questions into cases which will 
bring out the most discussion 
4. Enough cases should be admitted to enable the 
group to agree upon x^hatever principle or de- 
cision can be reached 

VIII. Conference Method 

A. ^]hat it is: . 

A conference is a pooling of thought of two or 
more individuals, .the purpose of which is to 
assist in solving problems. This pre-supposes 
that the group has all the information necessary 
to solve the problems, and no new informatd,on 
is to be added. 
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B. Characteristics of the Conference Method: 

1. Those in the group have mutual problems which 
thegr desire to solve together 

2. Thegr agree to exchange and pool their esqperience 

3. Each member of the group has had years of practical 
eKperience 

4. The subject is wiliiin their experience 

5« The group meets to learn together — not to be 
instructed 

6, The best results are obtained in groups of 12 to 
25 persons 

7* For larger groups a ♦'panel'’ set up is provided 

8. There can be no set program or course of study ^ 
but it is absoluteOy necessary for a conference 
leader to plan to a certain extent* - always know 
where he is going, prepare cases, ^lUestions, illus- 
trations, on points likely to come up for discussion 

9. Directed toward helping the group members to organ- 
ize knowledge arid eaqpctience th^ have concerning 
their Jobs and to help them acquire good habits of 
thinking relative to their Jobs and re^onsibilities 

C« Advantages of the Conference Method — Essential values: 



1. Informality appeals to practical indivdiual 

2, Creates high degree of interest 

3. Bhll and equal participation by learners 

4, Satisfaction through mutual achievement 

5« Useful in fields not covered by organized instruc- 
tion 

6, Developing group morale 

?• Developing habits of analysis and integration of 
thought 



D. When to Use the Conference Method: 



1. When your books have no available ' subject content 

2. VJhen an emergency arises and there is not time to 
wait for a scientific solution. *»A trouble-shoot- 
ing devicef* 

3. i/hen a px^blem needs to be defined or an issue 
clarified 

4. Vihen you seek to improve cooperation in an organ- 
ization 

5. When you need to work out dear understandings of 
responsibility 

6. vJhen you need to interpret policies and standards 
of conduct 
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7. -Tien you wish to shoi>x a need for further training 

8. iJhen individuals in a group possess all old material 
and to which littlej if ary, additional knowledge 
is to be added 

E» Limitations on Its Uses 

It xixas generally agreed that the conference method as 
used for distributive education has definite limita- 
tions unless the leader is skilled in conference lead- 
ing, and unless he is occupationally competent in the 
field for which the conference is held. It is not an 
informational procedure nor is it an instructing pro- 
cedure. IJhen it is necessary to introduce new informa- 
tion or to clarify points, the conference leader will 
have to resort to some method other liian the conference 
method. 

There is a wealth of material available on the con- 
ference method. The committee wished to admonish all 
those who use the conference method to use it for the 
proper purpose and not as an all-inclusive method for 
eveiy situation. 

Essential values result from use of the formal Con- 
ference for the purpose for which this procedure is 
most useful — to organize eKperience and assist men 
to ttiink through their problems. Those who correctly 
use this method have to think constructively in rela- 
tion to their jobs and necessarily develop a clearer 
conception of their responsibilities. 

IX* The Pan^ Method 

A. What it-ie: 

The panel method is used for a group of individuals 
interested in a common puzpose. It is generally used 
in a group which is too large for a conference method| 
inasmuch as the discussion is presented ty a designated 
number who are prepared to present the facts and dis- 
cussions to the group as a x^hole. 

B. Characteristics s 

1. Used to present a subject of mutual interest to 
a group 

2. The participants in the discussion are pr^ared in 
advance, as is the leader, to discuss the topic 
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xiiith a more definite plan than that of the 
general conference 

3. The leader of the discussion may call upon 
members of the larger group for opinions 
The leader summarizes the points of informa- 
tion and interest gained to leave the group 
Tfiith a clear conception of the subject as a 
xjhole 

C« Essential values 2 

1. proves an opportunity to poesent clearly a sub- 
ject for consideration of a large group 

2, Particularly adapted for inteipretation of 
new- factual inf citation 

3* Has more control of thinking than the con- 
ference method 

Serves as a time- saver over otlier group methods 
5» Useful in fields not covered ty subject material 

D. When to Use2 

!• To present a problem of common interest to a 
given group (Particularly indicated for 
municipal gatherings in consideration of a 
neX'T plan or program) 

2, When a problem needs to be presented and 
defined 

3« '/Jh.en the group is so large . that a general 

discussion method is not possible or advisable 

^ • Visual Method 

The Conference group xjas of the opinion that the 
visual method is 9 in its strict sense, a device to be 
en^jloyed in other methods of teaching rather than a 
method in itself. It may be included under dramati- 
zation and other methods as an aid in achieving an 
obj ective. 

A. '/hat it is 2 

A method ty which instruction is carried on 
through the use of devices such as films, charts, 
diagrams, pictures, models, draxdLngs, or sketches. 
Effective in all groups but particularly valuable 
for the ‘^eye-minded'* individuals. 
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Bm Characteristics s 

!• The method is limited Tqjr the amouct of suit- 
able material that is available 

2« It is useftil in 'providing a change "from other 
methods of teaching 

3* It is quite ea^ to use as entertainment not 
accompanied tgr learning 

C* iihere to use; 

1* I'Jhen giving merchandise information 

2, vihen principles of art, color, line and de- 
sign are used 

3« For a group of “eyeminded** persons 

4* As a supplementary device in other methods 



XI« Cor respo ndence Study as a Method 

A nei<r idea was injected ty one member of the committee 
who gave voice to a situatfon of which all of us have 
been conscious, i*e«, the need to do something for a 
clerk in an isolated village where, as Bill ^’e once 
said, *’Ihe chief industry is the forking of the roads.'* 
Hope T'las eKpressed, I’lithout advancing any method to 
be used, that through carefully planned lesson sheets 
or assignments sheets, later on, we could in some way 
assist in the training of workers in places too small 
to support programs handled ty itinerant instructors. 

It may be ihat such extension education would be accom- 
plished in a manner similar to that used hy extension 
diviBions, correspondence schools, and certain trade 
associations (lumber ani grocery). There vias no dis- 
cussion on thisg hoiTever, the committee felt that the 
possibUity of preparing such courses should be recorded. 



page 2 of this Committee R^ort lists among the meUidds: 



12, »*Ott the Job** Individual Indruction Method 
•13, Organized Class Instruction Method 



The time allotted for discussion by the group was 
limited and these tiro methods were not considered. 

The committee however was prepared to point out that 
various methods and devices have been developed for 
carrying on this instructional process; That a chief 
distinction bet^reen a good and a poor leader is that 
the former knows how to select suitable methods and 
devices for instruction, and the latter does not. 
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Th© application st^ employed in giving instruction 
the job*' gives the instructor an opportuni-ty to 
obseiv© the performance of the studont and to correct 



but the interrelationship of all lessons in a unit or 
instruction* 

Pr oblem s Listed for Di scussi on by the Confer^ce 

The committoe deliberations prodiiced certain probleas 
and it was planned to present them to the group for 
g:*roup action in determining solutions 5 however, time 
did not permit consideration of a.n^ of them exc^t the 
first on© livsted* It is hoped that later Conference meet- 
ings will consider the other problems to which attention 
could not be given at this meeting. The problems as 
given to the committee wereg 



1* Methods to use in the related- subjects period of the 
cooperative part-time program 
2o Methods to use for individual instruction on the job 
3* Uses of instructional mateiual 
4* Methods for homogeneous group vs* methods :Qhr non- 
homogeneous groups 

5 m Factors causing problems in selecting ..methods: 
a* EKperiejiiico levels 
b* Subject matter 
c* Size of group 

6, Methods to use in courses for top management 
7* Overcoming influences seeking to dictate methods 
8* Methods for junior college terminal courses 
9 . Correspondence courses vs* resident courses 
10* Methods for mixed classes in diversified 'occupations 



D iscussion on Prbblem Number One 

Problems Methods to use in the related- subjects period 
of the cooperative part-time program in distributive 
education* 
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program 



Points brought out in the discussion 
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Confusion results from two views of the cooperative 

programs 

a. The class work should be oLosely allied to current 
activity on the job 

b. Class work should be designed for pre«Q)iplo 3 rment 
training, with work experience added to make 
study more meaningful. 

’‘’Extreme illustrations of hotr these periods are spent ares 

a. tiro hours of indvidualized study, and 

b. tihro hours of class work.** 

For the sake of simplicity, discussion T-Jill be centered 

around tiTo types of classes, i.e. , 

a. A homogeneous class for one occupation, and 

b. A class including students from a number of dis- 
tributive occupations 

Plans for related subjects period for a homogeneous groups 

1. One pl^in would haves 

a. Approximately half of each period devoted to 
instruction and group discussion on those elemaits 
in the field or the occupation which are common 
to all members of the group. 

Exauples Separate courses in Merchandising, 
Arithmetic, Store Organization, Principles of 
Salesmanship, Introduction to Ad^rertising, and 
the like. 

b. The other half of each period devoted to indi- 
vidual study and research on those elements which 
parallel the current job activities of the in- 

' dividual students. 

Examples Merdhandising Stu^ for his particular 
section or department, Di^lay of Merchandise, 
and the like. 

2. Another plan would have 

a. Regular, formal courses set up from elements in 
retailing common to all' members of the class. 
Teaching would be accompILished through organized 
class instruction involving the use of various 
teaching methods. As one course is completed, 
another course would be started. 

3* A plan proposed ty the Neitr York Universily, School 
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of Retailing 5 would have Salesitianship, Ro’taiLingp 
Merchandise Study» ajid Advertising set up in an inte- 
grated coursQo Instead of four separate courses, the 
student would be concerned with that phase of all of 
them t\l:ich conforms to the level of his position and 
which is in keeping i-iith his progz'oss. During the 
period of his training, increase in difficulty and 
coBplexity of the course would parallel the dudents’s 
progress. During the period of his training, increase 
in difficulty and complcsidty of the course would 
parallel the sstudent’s progress. 

Still another plan would have each student pursue a 
course of stud 5 r designed especially for him, and 
worked out by the coordinator in cooperation Kith the 
employer. Study would be bighlj/' individualis'.ed and 
would parallel current job act'i'^dti.os closely. 

Won-homogeneo‘.is cooperacjve class s 

Essentially the .^vune plt.ns i-rould apnly in a non-homogen- 
eous class as in <?. homogeneous class, tilth the following 
modifications s 



1« I'loro dill«;ent study cx -t-h© elements coi^mion to all 
occupations represented in the class would have to 
be made so that ;,roup 'instruction would be interest- 
ing and meaningiXv'. to all members of the class. 

2. Individual assignments wculH. noed to be accurate and 
defiioite. Each st'adont should have an assignment for 
each day in the class. Careful coordination would 

be necessaiy eachchy to insure success of the assign- 
ment. 

3. Ihe niTiiiber of occupacicns represented in the class 
should be ?.ess than in a homogeneous class. Diversity 
would reduce the time available for individual in- 
struction will oh is nocessaiy in a non-hfcmogeneous 

da S3. 

It is to be regretted that each of the ten problems 
submitted for discussion by the Conference could not 
receive duo consideration. Such action remains in the 
category of unfinished business <, 

The Committee on Methods, First National Training 
Conference for Distributive Education, re^ectfully 
submits the jpreliniinaiy report as given above. It is 
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hoped that the Comniittee x^rlll be continued, and that a 
report on developments in the field of methods during 
the year may be made at a later date. 



Laurence T. Thompson, Assistant State Supervisor of Dis- 
tri^tive Siucation, 115 W, Allegan Street, Lansing, 
Michigan 

Helen Friedline, Coordinator, Boise, Idaho 
George Schuck, Coordinator, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Sidney Owen, State Supervisor for Trade & Industrial 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Rcy Pairbro-toer, Distributive Bducaticn Supervisor, 

1 West Wilson St* , Madison, Wisconsin 
Walter F* Shaw, Regional Agent, Distributive Educations 
Washington, D.C* 

Donovan R, Armstrong, Chairman, State Supervisor of Dis- 
butive Education, Austin, Texas 
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